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PREFACE. 



The Author of this volume has collected and arranged a 
Tariety of fects, relating to the first mission established by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
among the Indian tribes on our southwestern frontier, in the 
hope that the attention of children maybe arrested, — their 
sympathies enlisted, and their hearts engaged for the benefit 
of those little wanderers of the wilderness, who will grope 
their way to the grave in heathenish ignorance and supersti- 
tion, unless missionaries and teachers are sent out and sup- 
ported, to train them up, in families and schools, for comfort 
and usefulness oii earth, and everlasting happiness in heaven. 
It is believed by many, that professing Christians are generally 
more ignorant of the commencement, progress and results of 
missionary (^rations among the Indians in the bosom of our 
ovni happy and enlightened country, than they are of what 
has been done, and is now doing in foreign lands. If it be so, 
and the writer of these pages has had abundant evidence of 
the fact, may aot the hope be clierished/that this brief histori- 
cal sketch will be gladly received, and read with candor and 
interest 1 

That it may be instrumental in exciting parents and child- 
ren to make increasing efforts to bring the heathen world undei^ 
the reign of Christ, is the ardent prayer of the compiler. 
March, 1833. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was on a bright, fresh morning in June, 

hat Cornelia Pelham left her parents, to visit 

ler uncle and aunt Claiborne in — — . As 

he passed the confines of town and country, 

nd inhaled the fragrant air from fields and 

;. ardens, her heart thrilling with pleasurable 

. motions, she could hardly refrain from ex- 

laiming, * What a beautiful world God has 

? lade for the dwelling-place of man ! what 

' ity it should be so deformed by sin ! But 

• 3anks, eternal thanks are; Aie to Him who 

lade it, for the promise of the joyful day 

^ben it shall be " full of the knowledge and 

lory of God ;" then will its moral far exceed 

% natural beauty/ 

Her whole journey was pleasant, but the 
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exhilaration of spirits occasicmed by exercise ', 
and novel scenery after a few hours subsided,! 
and rocks, ponds, hills and trees were viewed 
with comparative indifference the last five 6r^ 
six miles. She arrived at her uncle's house 
before tea, and received from her aunt thei 
most cordial and affectionate welcome. Her 
bonnet had not been laid aside before Tal- 
bot entered the house, exclaiming, 'Mother,, 
mother, nearly thirty Indians have landed an«[. 
encamped^ on the banks of the river a little 
below Col. Savary's.' 1 

Mrs, Claiborne. Thirty Indians ! my son ?' 

Talbot, Yes, mother, they have three, 
most beautiful birch bark canoes, and thre^ 
little children, besides a baby that is very sick.; 

Mrs. Claiborne. This is news indeed, bulj 
I have something to tell you still better ; youij 
cousin Cornelia is here ! *. 

Talbot. Cousin Com^tia! where, where 
—and flying toward the parlor she met hifioj 
with open arms ; they had exchanged half ^ 
dozen kisses before Cordelia perceived that 
Talbot was no longer a little boy ; she blushecj 
excessively, when she saw he was quite a$ 
tall as herself. In a few minutes, the rest ol 
the children returned from school, eager td 
communicate the wonderful things tb|y haflj 
beard about the Indians ; but when they sai^ 
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their cousin, the Indians were forgotten, and 
such a scene of tumultuous joy followed as is 
usually witnessed when the younger members 
of affectionate families meet. This new ex- 
citement rendered Cornelia almost insensible 
to the languor and weariness she had experi- 
enced during the last hours of her ride. 

When Mr. Claiborne came homQ to tea, 
his expressions of pleasure were niore extrav- 
agant than those of his children. Cornelia 
was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Pelbam, 
and had always been caressed with peculiar 
fondness by all " her connections. After tea, 
the children related all they knew about the 
Penobscot Indians, who in one of their sum- 
mer excursions happened to land in that 
neighborhood, where they erected temporary 
huts for their accommodation the few days 
they chose to remain in the place. Before 
the children had finished their account, Cor- 
nelia said, * I have read much more interest- 
ing things concerning the Cherokee Indians 
than those you have related.' 

Delia. I should like to hear about the 
Cherokees ; will you tell us this evening ? 

Cornelia, I am too weary now; I will 
take another opportunity. 

Talbot, Do let it be when we are all at 
home. 
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Cornelia, I suppose your half holidays 
are on Wednesday and Saturday. 

Talbot. They are. 

Jerome. Pa' is helping us build a bower 
at the bottom of the garden, und^r the elm 
tree ; will not that be a beautiful place to 
hear and tell stories ? 

Cornelia. O yes, delightful ; when will it 
be finished ? 

Jerome. Within a week. 

Cornelia. When i% is completed, I will 
there tell my first Indian story. Two or 

three days after Cornelia's arrival at , 

she complied with her mother's wish to send 
home a letter containing a minute account of 
every little incident in her journey, and a de- 
scription of all the members of her uticle's 
numerous family. In speakmg of the chil- 
dren she wrote, * L found them as I expected, 
well imformed fo;* their age upon almost eyery 
subject connected with this world; but la- 
mentably ignorant, I fear, of the Bible, and 
all that relates to the kingdom of Christ in 
every land. 

' I know you wish to have my visit profita- 
ble to myself and cousins, and have not for- 
gotten your remark, that " you knew of no- 
thing more likely to enlarge the views and 
warm the hearts of people than to make them 
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acquainted with the operations (^ Societies 
for sending the gospel to the heathen. A little 
circumstance occunled immediately after my 
arrival, which led to a missionary topic. Your 
remark induced me to make the most of it ; 
and I promised to tell the children an Indian 
storjr in a pretty bower they are buildmg in 
the garden. 

If uncle and aunt should give us their 
company, I know not what I shall do ; for I 
am ignorant of the dates and many other 
things connected with the Cherokee mission. 
My head is filled with disconnected facts 
which might interest the children ; but you 
know uRcle is very particular. I should have 
deferred writing a few days longer, had it not 
seemed so important to gain uncle Pelham's 
letters before the time arrives for our first 
meeting in the bower. I hope you will for- 
ward them, with any pamphlets in your pos- 
session, which will throw any light upon my 
subject, by the next mail. I have not been 
here long enough to satisfy youY expectations 
^' with regard to the children. You know Tal- 
^ hot is fourteen, and Delia twelve ; they have 
inquiring minds, and expect satisfactory an* 
swers to all their whys and wherefores. Je- 
rome is ten, fond of humor, and called witty. 
Andrew is a lovely boy, tender and aflfection- 

3 
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ate, yet very manly for only eight. Fanny 
is all vivacity,* thinks, reads and works with 
surprising rapidity lor a little girl under seven, 
and talks still faster. The two little ones are 
very pretty, having bright eyes, yellow hair 
and pouting lips ; they are both good natured, 
and giggle and chatter the live-long day. 

^ I know, my dear mother, you will be 
grieved to learn that here is no domestic altar, 
and I have not yet heard God acknowledged 
as the Giver of all the bounties with which 
my uncle's table is daily loaded. I hope you 
will daily pray that I may receive heavenly 
wisdom to direct me through this visit in a 
way useful to myself and friends. 
' Yours affectionately, 

' C .' 

The next mail brought the desired packet, 
and Cornelia soon made herself acquainted 
with its contents. A day or two afterwards 
she found herself surrounded by her cousins 
in liie bower which had been furnished with 
chairs, stools and crickets for the occasion^ 
- Talbot, Do the Cherokees live near the 
Mississippi river? 

Cornelia, We shall best ascertain where 
they live by looking at this map of the United 
States, — there you see the Cherokee country 
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^spreads into Georgia^ Alabama, Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

Delia, Cousin Cornelia, is it not a very 
large country ? 

Cornelia, No, my dear ; its greatest length 
is not more than two hundred miles, and I do 
not think it would measure over one hundred 
or a hundred and fifty miles in width. If you 
wish to know how many square miles it con- 
tains, I will tell you, that by many persons it * 
is not supposed to exceed ten or twelve thou- 
sand. . 

Delia, Is not the climate very warm and 
sickly ? 

Cornelia, It is much warmer than New 
England ; . but the winters there are cold 
enough to require woollen garments and good 
fires. Persons who have visited that country 
say, the climate is healtliyAand the weather 
defightful. 

Talbot, I thought almost every pefson 
from the north was attacked with ague and 
fever. 

Cornelia, It is truj&, that those who live 
on the low, marshy grounds are liable to that 
disease, but not upon the high lands. North- 
ern people generaWy experience a biljows 
attack th6 first and second year^ but that does 
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not present its being called a salubrious^ 
healthy country. 

Jerome, Are there fhany inhabitants ? 

Cornelia, Yes, nearly fifteen thousand; 
but being scattered over sixty or seventy 
towns and villages containing from fifty to 
five hundred or more persons, travellers often 
think there are ^t few inhabitants. Indeed, 
in some parts of tSe nation they are so widely 
dispersed, that yoi may ride from five to fif- 
teen miles without seeing a human dwelling. 

Jerome. Fifteen thousand savages ! what 
a sight ! 

• Cornelia, Savages! Jerome, I suspect 
y^ know very little about our Cherokee 
neighbors. 

Jerome, What are they like, cousin ? 

Cornelia, Like most other uncivilized 
people, before the American Board of Foreign 
Missions sent them ministers, schoolmasters, 
farmers and mechanics. 

Andrew, ^^ho are the Anierican Board ? 

Jerome. J Suppose, Andrew, they are like 
the Board of Trustees in our academy. 

Delia. Is brother Jerome right, cousin ? 

Cornelia H6 is not far from right, but I 
will try to make it a littfe more plain. The 
American Board of Missions was formed in 
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1810. At that time^ it contained- but eight 
members; others were soon added, until it 
numbered fifty seven at the time of its incor- 
p(»:ation ; since that time^ more than one hun- 
dred distinguished Christian gentlemen have 
been enroled on the list of members of this 
Board, besides corresponding members in 
foreign countries, and a long list of honorary 
members. An Executive Committee is cho- 
sen from the Board, called the Prudential 
Committee, whose business is to procure mis* 
sionaries, giyie them instructions, direct their 
labors, furnish their support and manage all 
the other concerns in the s|ime way your Board 
of Trustees provide instructors, and maoage 
all the afiairs of the academy in this town. 

Delia, Now we know what the American 
Board is. 

Andrew. I am not sure that we know 
vrhat heathens are, cousin. 

Cornelia. Then I will tell you, that they 
are people who are ignorant of God and the 
great truths revealed in the Bible. 

Andrew. Who are missionaries ? 

Cornelia. Ministers who go to teach hea- 
then aad other very ignorant people the Chris- 
tian religion— *their wives and other helpers 
are often xalled missionaries. Many persons, 
both men and women, have been employed in 
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missionary labors among the Indians, besides 
the ministers and their wives. I think you 
would be entertained with an abcount of the 
commencement, progress and success of the 
mission established in the Cherokee natiou by 
the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury. " 

Talbot, I am certain we shall be gratiGed. 

Cornelia, ^his gentleman had devoted 
himself to the service of God among the 
heathen in north America previous to llbe 
year 1816. Early in that year, he accepted 
an appointment from the Directors of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, to go to 
Tennessee and preach in destitute places as 
a missionary. Before leaving JVIassachusetts, 
he was instructed by^the American Board to 
stop at the city of Washington, and communi- 
cate to the heads of the several departments 
of government their plans for civilizing and 
Christianizing the Indians, and solicit their 
patronage. 

Talbot, How was he received by the 
great men of Washington ? 

Cornelia, Most kindly. After hearing 
with attention all his communications, they 
highly approved the design, and manifested a 
desire to afford assistance in its prosecution. 
The President directed the Secretary of War 
to order Col. Meigs, the agent for Indian 

4 
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affairs, to erect a commodious house for a 
mission family, and a school-house ; — ^when- 
ever a place should be selected ; to furnish 
axes, hoes and ploughs, also, for the use of 
3uch native bojrs as should attend the mission 
school ; and whenever a schoolmistress, capa- 
ble of learning the Cherokee girls to spin, 
weave and sew, should commence a school, 
Col. Meigs was authorized to provide a loom, 
spinning wheels and cards, at the expense of 
the United States. 

Other school-houses were to be built, and 
implements of husbandry and domestic econ- 
omy to be provided from time to time by 
government, according to the wishes of the 
missionaries and the improvement of the na- 
tives; all the buildings and instruments of 
labor to remain public property for the benefit 
of the Cherokee nation. 

The* President asked for nothing in return 
but an annual report of the progress and suc- 
cess of the mission. While at Washington, 
Mr. Kingsbury had several interviews with 
Col. Meigs, and a Cherokee chief, and two 
other distinguished men of the tribe, who were 
then in the city. The colonel was a substantial 
man, and a warm friend to the Indians, and 
with the chief expressed pleasure at the open- 
ing prospect of a missionary estaUishment. 
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After laboring sucees^Ily five or six 
months as a missionary in Tennessee, Mr. 
Kingsbury went to the Cherokee ooiuilry^ 
wheiB be arrived in Sept. 1816. Fbding 
a good place for a missionary station owned 
' by a Scotchman, who wished to sell it, Mr. 
Kingsbury bought it at a fair price, and id 
October met the chiefs of the nation, assem* 
Ued in council, who heard his proposals %r 
schdbis and preaching, with apparent satis** 
faction. After laying in provisions «nd mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for com- 
mencing a school, he returned to Tennessee 
to fulfil his remaining eng^agements, and did 
not again visit Chickamaugah, the name of 
the station, until the thirteenth of January, 
1817. 

Talbot Did Mr. Kingsbury labor alone ? 

Cornelia. He remained alone a few weekg, 
until Mr. Hall and Mr. Williams, with their 
wives, joined him on the seventh rf March. 

TaJJbot. Had Col. Meigs built them a 
house ? 

Cornelia, No; but he was not in faulty 
nor government either. The men who were 
hired to build the house and promised to do 
it, broke their prcmiise, and the whole burden 
of building a two story dwellu9g-house, school- 
house, mill, and several log cahins, was left 
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upon the hands of the missionaries, who la- 
bored with such diligence, that in less than six 
months, the buildings necessary to accommo- 
date nearly thirty boarding scholars were com- 
pleted, many domestic animals were procured, 
and very much done to prepare the way for the 
growth of various productions upon the plant- 
ation. 

Jerome, Did not Mr. Kingsbury suffer 
while he lived alone with the Indians ? 

Cornelia. He was never willing to call it 
suffering ; but at the time of his second visit 
to the station, the weather was unusually cold 
for the climate, and he had no bed except a 
buffalo ^kin laid upon the floor, and one or 
two thin blankets to cover him. 

Andrew. Was he not very glad to see the 
gentlemen and their wives, who came to help 
him? , 

Cornelia, O, yes ; they were all glad. 

Talbot. Were their first scholars large ? 

Cornelia. They were firom four to eigh- 
teen years old. 

Delia. Were they black ? 

Cornelia. They were of various com- 
plexions. Some were all Indian, or as the 
missionaries expressed it, ^^ full blooded;'*^ 
others, one quarter, one half, or three fourths 
Indian. All but nkie could speak English. 

3 
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Delia* Had they English names ? 

Cornelia. A few had, and some who had 
not, changed their Indian for English names, 
or more properly speaking, the missionaries 
changed them. I recollect that Ka-khu-lu- 
nah-hu-tah took the n'ame of James Harvey, 
and Tools-oo-wars that of Thomas Basil. 

Jerome. I am sure a person must have a 
limher tongue to talk with boys who had such 
hard names. 

Delia. Had they never attended school 
before ? 

Cornelia, Only six of them had ever been 
in a school. 

Talbot Were they pleased and happy ? 

Cornelia. Yes ; and they made very com- 
mendable improvement from the first. A 
Sabbath school for black people was opened, 
and when these were added to those in the 
day school, the number of pupils connected 
with the mission was fifty six, before the end 
of the first quarter. 

Jerome. Did they have a meeting as well 
as a school ? 

Cornelia. Yes; Mr Kingsbury preached 
every Sabbath. 

Talbot Could the Indians understand 
English preaching ? 

Cornelia. Some of them could ; to the 
others he preached through an interpreter^ 
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Andrew, What is an interpreter ? 

Cornelia. One who explains what is spo- 
ken in another language. If a gentleman 
spoke to me in Greek, I should not know 
what he said, because I never learned Greek, 
but cousin Talbot has ; and if he stood by 
and repeated in English what the gentleman 
said in Greek, Talbot would be an interpreter. 

Andrew. Now I understand. 

Jerome. How did the Indians behave in a 
meeting ? 

Cornelia. With great propriety. 

Jerome. Do Indians know how to behave 
with propriety ? 

Cornelia. Yes, cousin Jerome f they are 
a very .polite, hospitable and grave people. 

Delia. Are they agreeable ? 

Cornelia. To those who are fond of great 
"^talkers, they might not be agreeable, for they 
talk but little on any occasion, and never 
when they have nothing to say. — * In that they 
are wiser than the most of us,' said Mr. Clai- 
borne, who had been pruning his grape vines 
within hearing of the greater part of the con- 
versation. Cornelia started when she heard 
his voice, not knowing he was in the garden. 

Jerome. Pa', did you know that more 
than fifty Indians attend school; that the 
United states have promised a loom and cards 
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to the school girls, and ploughs and hoes to the 
boys? 

Mr. Claiborne. I have read in the news- 
papers at different times that experiments have 
been made to see if they could be civilized, 
but I never believed the plan would succeed. 

Cornelia. Why, uncle, I thought the suc- 
cessful missionary experiments had long ago 
convinced almost every body, that the Amer- 
ican Indians were capable of making as great 
improvements in literature and the arts as any 
nation in the world. 

Mr. Claiborne. Perhaps you will be able 
to convince me that they are come, let me 
hear what you have to advance in their favor. 

Cornelia. I am telling the children about 
the Cherokee mission, uncle. 

Mr. Claiborne. Go on, I will not inter- 
rupt you. 

Talbot. Who taught the school, cousin ? 

Cornelia. Mr. Hall was the instructor; 
but when out of school he assisted his brethren 
in all their labors. 

Delia. Did they all live in one family ? 

Cornelia. No ; it was their first intention 
to make but one family, but Mrs. HalPs health 
was rather delicate, and they finally agreed 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hall should form a distinct 
family, and board all the female scholars. 
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The other members of the mission, with the 
school-boys, and hired men, composed an- 
other large family. 

Delia, How large, cousin ? 

Cornelia. Nearly forty, including laborers 
on the buildings and two black girls in the 
kitchen. 

Delia. I suppose Mrs. Williams was 
housekeeper. 

Cornelia. Yes, her cares and labors were 
very great ; the work of the family was per- 
formed under the greatest disadvantages. All 
the meal had to be transported forty or fifty 
miles before the mill was. finished, and the 
want of useful furniture rendered the labor 
more perplexing and fatiguing. The men 
and women worked daily much beyond their 
strength, and often felt that they must sink 
under their burdens. If the Lord had not 
supported and comforted them in a remarka- 
ble manner, they would all have fainted and 
died in the wilderness. 

Talbot. Who paid them for all their trouble 
and labor ? 

Cornelia. Cousin Talbot, the missiona- 
ries to the Indians do not receive pay for 
their services; they never expected or de- 
sired any thing more than food and raiment. 

3* 
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Mr. Claiborne, Have a care, my good 
little girl, - that you tell the truths the whdah» 
truth, and nothing but the trutb* 

Cornelia. You may rest assured, uncle, 
that those devoted men and women, have 
never received a dollar as wages. 

Mr. Claiborne. Devoted to what ? 

Cornelia. To the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the perishing heathen, uncle. It was love to 
God and the souls of men, that prompted 
those missionaries to bid a final farewell to 
the land of their fathers, and all the delights 
of kindred and home. 

Mr. Claiborne. • To accomplish what ? 

Cornelia. The salvation of immortal be- 
ings, who were almost fcuried in sensuality 
and sin. 

Mr. Claiborne. How did they expect to 
attain their object ? 

Cornelia. By educating the rising gene- 
ration, — ^proclaiming the Savior's dying love, 
and diffiising a knowledge of the arts of civil- 
ized life. 

Mr. Claiborne. And you expect they will 
succeed ? 

Cornelia. They have succeeded, uncle ; 
and many redeemed spirits have ahready as- 
cended to heaven from the Cherokee nation. 
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who, but for the instrumentality of missiona- 
ries, would never have been rescued from the 
dominion of sin. 

Mr, Claiborne. Cornelia, you are wide 
awake on the subject, I, perceive, and almost 
as romantic as your mother. 

Cornelia. Ypu would be wide awaJce too, 
uncle, if you should take the trouble to com- 
pare the real state of the Cherokees in 1816 
with their presient circumstances ; you would 
be astonished at the results which have 
followed preaching the gospel, eatablishing 
schools and teaching the arts, through the last 
fourteen years. Here they were interrupted 
by Nelly, who came to say, a gentleman was 
waiting to see her master. Mr. Claiborne re- 
tired, and Delia inquired, if nothing had ever 
been done for the Cherokees till they were 
visited by Mr. Kingsbury. 

Cornelia. Yes ; so long ago as 1804, the 
Rev. Mr. Blackburn conducted a small mis- 
sion a few years under the patronage of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
He taught a great number of young people 
to read the Bible, which he distributed as ex- 
tensively as his limited means would admit ; 
he also scattered many tracts among those 
whom he taught to read. The divine bles- 
sing followed his labors, and several" natives 
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became exemplary Christians. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gambold, Moravian missionaries, labored in 
the nation several years ; they gave Mr. 
Kingsbury a most cordial welcome, and treat- 
ed all tte missionaries since there with so 
much tenderness and affection, that in speak- 
ing of them they always said, ^father. and 
mother Gambold.' 

Jerome, Cousin, do you not think the 
missionaries felt homesick ? 

Cornelia, It would not surprise me to 
know they often wept at the remembrance of 
dear friends, whom they no more expected 
to meet, and the precious religious privileges 
and other comforts they had cheerfully re- 
signed ; but doubtless they shed more tears 
of grateful joy, and blessed God a thousand 
times for allowing them to toil and suffer for 
the salvation of the Indians. 

Delia. Buried as they were in the woods, 
could they ever hope to see any body ? 

Cornelia. They did occasionally see friends 
from the north, and not unfrequently strangers 
passing through the country gave them a call. 
About eight months after Mr. Kingsbury's 
settlement at Chickamaugah Mr. Cornelius 
made them a visit. 

Talbot. Was he a missionary ? 

Cornelia. No; at that time he was an 
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agent of the American Boards on a tour 
through the southwestern parts of the United 
States. 

Andrew. What are agents expected to do ? 

Cornelia, Agents of the Board of Mis- 
sions preach missionary sermons, in which 
thev tell their hearers the condition of heathen 
nations, propose ways to benefit them, press 
home upon the hearts and consciences of men 
their obligations to obey the requirements of 
Christ to send the gospel to all the world, in- 
viting every body to enlist in this good work, 
and give money to carry it forward. 

Jerome. Did Mr. Cornelius obtain much 
money ? 

Cornelia. O yes, large sums; he also 
formed missionary societies in almost every 
part of the country. 

On his way to the Cherokee country, he 
spent several days at the city of Washington, 
where he had repeated conversation with the 
first officers of government, who continued to 
express hearty desires to improve the civil 
and moral condition of all the Indian tribes. 

Talbot. I dare say the missionaries were 
rejoiced to see him. 

Cornelia. Yes, they were very joyful. 

Andrew. Asr glad as we were when you 
came, cousin ? 
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Cornelia, Yes, quite as well pleased, 
though I suppose they did not laugh and shout 
quite as loud. 

Delia, Was it not difficult to find the 
station ? 

Cornelia. Some what so; but the last 
day of his journey Mr. Cornelius fell in 
company with a gentleman on his way to Mr. 
Kingsbury's on business ; they travelled to- 
gether a while before they hired an Indian 
guide to conduct them through the wilderness. 
There was no road but an Indian foot-path. 

When they reached the creek, about a 
quarter of a mile from the mission-house, it 
was past midnight. No knowing whether 
the creek was fordable, they called aloud for 
help ; but obtaining no answer they began to 
make preparation for sleeping on the ground, 
when the guide unexpectedly offered to swim 
one of their horses over, and bring the mis- 
sionaries to their assistance. . They thankfully 
lent him one of the stoutest horses, and he 
boldly plunged into th^ stream, and after a 
short time returned with help, who conducted 
the weary travellers into the bosom of the 
mission family. 

Talbot,^ How long did they stay ? 

Cornelia, Nearly a month ; after resting 
a day or two, Mr. Cornelius visited Mr. 
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Charles R. Hicks, an intelligent, pious Chero- 
kee, about fifty years old, who had been sev- 
eral years ail active member of the Rev. Mr. 
Gambold'a. church. He expressed the most 
anxious wish to have the gospel preached 
faithfully to all his countrymen. 

Talbot, Had he any share in the govern- 
ment? 

Cornelia, Yes ; he was the second chief 
in the nation. 

Jerome. A kind of Vice President, cousin. 

Talbot, How many chiefs have the Cher- 
okees ? 

Cornelia, One in every town, elected by 
the inhabitants to manage all their concerns, 

Talbot, Are their towns large or small ? 

Cornelia. They are from fifteen to thirty 
mUes in length. 

Talbot, The whole country is not larger 
than some of the New England States. 

Cornelia, It is not much more than one 
third- as large as Maine, which contains thirty 
two thousand square miles. 

Andrew, It is larger than Vermont. 

Cornelia, Yes; that State has only ten 
thousand square miles. 

Andrew, How many in Massachusetts ? 

Cornelia. Seven thousand and eight hun- 
dred. 
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Jerome, Where did Mr. Cornelius go, 
when he left Chickamaugah ? 

Cornelia. He went to attend a large In- 
dian council at the Etowee river, distant 
about seventy miles. 

Andrew, Did he go alone ? 

Cornelia, No; a lad belonging to the 
school accompanied him as interpreter, and 
Mr. Hicks attended the council. In about 
ten days, Mr. Cornelius returned to the sta- 
tion, having had a very pleasant interview 
with all the members of the council. While 
on this journey, he laid upon the ground with 
only a blanket four nights, and two more upon 
the bare floor of an Indian hut ; the Sabbath 
he was away he spent in the woods with only 
John Brown. 

Andrew, Who was John Brown ? 

Cornelia, A fine, modest, intelligent youth 
of fifteen, who attended Mr. Cornelius as in- 
terpreter. His father was a chief of influ- 
ence, and very friendly to the missionaries. 

Andrew, What sort of meeting is a coun- 
cil, cousin ? 

Cornelia, A variety of meetings for very 
different purposes are denominated councils ; 
an Indian council is composed of chiefs and 
warriors, who make and enforce laws, rectify 
whatever is wrong among the people, and de- 
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cide upon the expediency of making war, or 

granting peace. At Etowee they heard Mr. 

Cornelius' address with the most profound 

attention ; after he closed, they consulted to- 

:gether, and expressed their approbation, in 

due form. They selected Kun-na-ta-cla-gee, 

or the Ridge, to proclaim the result of the 

council ; he was a most eloquent man, and 

spoke in a loud voice, with much animation, 

^standing in the centre of a large circle of 

tcWefs and captains. 

Delia. When did Mr, Cornelius leave the 
:«tation ? 

Cornelia. He pursued his agency to the 
rsouth early in November. All the time he 
remained with the missionaries, he preached 
as he had opportunity, and took hold of every 
kind of labor with the greatest zeal, and man- 
ifested as deep interest in the prosperity of 
the mission, as though he had been stationed 
there for life. 

Andrew. What became of him ? 

Cornelia. He travelled through several 
tribes of Indians on his way to the south, 
and while in the Chickasaw nation, he met a 
party of Cherokees, who were returning from 
the Arkansas country, with the design of 
removing their families thither ; he conversed 

4 
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freely with them upon the subject of schools 
in the new country. 

After conferring awhile among themselves, 
the interpreter said to Mr. Cornelius, * They 
say they want schools badly.' 

• The Cherokees had been engaged in war 
with the Osages some time, and on this occa- 
sion displayed many trophies of victory. But 
nothing so deeply affected Mr. Cornelius as a 
little Osage girl, no more than five years old ; 
when he inquired after her parents, with much 
self complacency, they presented him both of 
their scalps. 

Nelly came running down the steps into the 
garden, ringing the belly for tea, and with 
reluctance the children followed Cornelia into 
the house unwilling to wait for another oppor-^ 
tunity to hear further about the little captive. 
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Nelly had obtained leave of her mistress 
to carry the tea things into the garden, and 
have the family drink tea in the bower the 
next holiday, and when the time came, all 
were delighted to find a table and settee in 
addition to the former furniture, * O cousin,' 
said Delia, ^ 1 am very impatient to hear what 
became of the little Osage girl.' 

Cornelia. Mr. Cornelius wished the owner 
of the child to carry her to Mr. Kingsbury's 
and allow her to remain with the mission fam- 
ily to be educated ; after assuring him, that 
by doing so, he would incur no expense, the 
man consented ; he had paid a horse for his 
captive, and to prevent the possibility of his 
ever claiming the child, Mr. Cornelius thought 
best it should be redeemed, and wrote to Mr. 
Kingsbury and Dr. Worcester upon the sub- 
ject, and when he arrived at Natches, a 
wealthy benevolent lady became so deeply 
interested in behalf of the child, that she gen- 
erously paid a hundred dollars for her ransom. 

Talbot. How long before she was received 
by the missionaries ? 
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Cornelia, Several months ; when she was 
brought within four miles of the station, one 
of the gentlemen went for her. When she 
understood he had come to carry her away, 
she looked at him with great earnestness for 
a minute, then offered him hor bonnet with a 
smile, signifying her willingness to accompany 
hjm ; he set her on his horse before him, and 
she talked and played a few minutes, then in 
the most confiding manner rested her head 
upon his bosom and fell asleep, and did not 
awake till they had almost reached the mis- 
sion house. 

Andrew. What did she say when she first 
saw the family ? 

Cornelia, She was so much surprised 
and alarmed that she did not know what to 
say, till the children began to talk to her in 
Cherokee, she then appeared to feel quite 
happy and at home. 

Delia. Cousin, what was her name ? 

Cornelia. I never heard her Osage name. 
She was called Lydia Carter, the name of 
the kind lady who paid for her redemption. 
Sometime afterwards, a little boy was found 
among the Ogage prisoners, who poved to be 
a brother of Lydia Carter ; the missionaries 
obtained him through the kind interference of 
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Col. Meigs, and the humane exertions of Mr. 
John Ross ; he was named John Osage Ross. 

Mrs. Claiborne. Do let us hear the sequel 
of their history. 

Cornelia. The United States Government 
authorized Gen. Miller, Governor of Arkan- 
sas, to adjust all existing difficulties between 
the Cherokees of the Arkansas and the Osage 
nation, and if possible prevent the war that 
bad long been threatening to break out, many- 
skirmishes having already taken place in which 
some lives had been lost and many prisoners 
taken. After meeting the hostile • parties, 
Governor Miller brought them to form a treaty 
of peace ; among other conditions all the 
Osage prisoners were to be returned to their 
own country — the little captives were of course 
included, and the missionaries w^ere called to 
the severe trial of parting with them. Gov- 
ernor Miller felt deeply interested for the 
children, and wrote a very kind letter to the 
missionaries, promising to use his influence to 
have them returned ; he sent a Mr. Rogers 
for them who was represented to be very 
humane and benevolent. 

Little Lydia was almost overwhelmed with 
sorrow when she heard a gentleman had come 
for her, and to prevent being carried away, 

she persuaded a littlfe girl of whom she was 

4# 
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very fond to run off with her into the woods. 
As soon as they were missed, a party of 
scholars were sent in pursuit of them ; after 
searching several hours in vain, they heard of 
them on the way to the little girl's home, 
three miles farther off. Lydia was so afraid 
of being found in time to go with Mr. Rogers^ 
that she only stopped long enough to rest a 
little at the house of her friend, and pursued 
her way into the wilderness nine mites, before 
she was overtaken. When the young man 
found h^r, she was at first extremely agitated, 
and wept bitterly ; but after hearing her con- 
ductor relate many pleasing things concerning 
Mr. Rogers, she seemed comforted, and by 
the time she reached home was quite cheer- 
ful. Her friends told her they really thought 
it best for her to go, after which she consented , 
and remained composed till the hour of sep- 
aration arrived. The lady whom she had 
always called mother had a little babe, of 
whom Lydia was remarkably fond ; she always 
called it sister, and when she kissed it for the 
last time the tears rolled down her cheeks 
and she sobbed, as if her little heart would 
break. 

Jerome, (Brushing' away a tear.) Was 
her httle brother more willing to go ? 
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Cornelia. Mr. Rogers had from the first 
told John, that if he would go without crying, 
the little horse on which he was to ride should 
be his own ; this pleased him so much, he 
rode off smiling. 

Delia. What became of the dear little 
girl ? 

Cornelia. She was carried many hundred 
miles into the Arkansas country, where after 
a few months she languished and died, a few 
miles from a missionary station in that region. 

Mrs. Claiborne. Did she fall into good 
liands ? 

Cornelia. Yes, Aunt, I believe she was 
treated with great kindness ; during her sick- 
ness, she was patient and resigned, often 
repeating the sweet hymns she had learned 
while she lived with the missionaries. 

Delia. How long had she been with them ? 

Cornelia. Nearly three years. 

Mr. Claiborne came into the garden and 
passed by the bower and stopped, just as 
Mrs. Claiborne said, ^ Cornelia, what ideas of 
religion do you suppose the Indians had when 
Mr. Kingsbury first went among them ?' 

Cornelia. I have been told, aunt, that 
they were destitute of any kind of religion. 

Mrs. Claiborne. Were they willing to 
receive instruction ? 
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Cornelia. I should think they were, for 
the preaching of the gospel produced much 
seriousness from the first.' It was hoped three 
persons had met with a saving change before 
the visit of Mr. Cornelius, and that, you know, 
was only eight months after the mission was 
established ; his preaching was blessed to the 
awakening of many others, among whom were 
Mr. Charles Reece and Catherine Brown. 

Jerome. Was Mr. Reece a white man or 
Cherokee ? 

Cornelia. He was a half-breed. 

Mr. Claiborne. The very man I presume 
so much praised for his intrepid conduct at 
the battle of the Horse Shoe. 

Cornelia. Yes, Uncle, he was the same 
man. 

Jerome. O Pa', please to tell us what he 
did at that battle. 

Mr. Claiborne. He swam across a river 
in front of the enemy, and bore off their 
canoes in triumph. He was presented by the 
President of the United States with a most 
elegant rifle, as a reward for his brave con- 
duct. 

Jerome. A noble fellow ! 

Delia. Who was Catherine Brown ? 

Cornelia. The daughter of a distinguished 
chief I intend to give you her history 
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another time. However, I will now observe, 
that when she first came to school, she was 
about eighteen years old, loaded with orna- 
ments, very proud and haughty before she 
became pious, and afterwards as much distin- 
guished for humility. She felt so anxious 
that all heathen people should be instructed 
in the christian religion, that she gave up 
almost every one of her ornaments to the 
Board of Missions. 

Delia. What did they do with them ? 

Cornelia. They sold them ; I have seen 
a small silver ring she used to wear, which 
i(vas purchased by a gentleman and presented 
to a young friend. 

Delia. Was Catherine black ? 

Cornelia. No, Delia, her parents were 
half-breeds, and she was not so dark that any 
person would have suspected her to have been 
an Indian, had they seen her in a school at 
New York or Boston. Every person I ever 
heard speak of her from personal observation, 
say, she was pretty and quite graceful and 
genteel. 

Talbot. Do tell us, Cousin, why no more 
persons were sent to Mr. Kingsbury's assist- 
ance, when it was so evident they might do 
so much good. 

Cornelia. A reinforcement was sent out 
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as early as possible after the Prudential Com- 
mittee had made the necessary arrangements. 

Talbot. Whom did they send ? 

Cornelia. The Rev. Mr. Hoyt went with 
his family, and the Rev. Mr. Buttrick, an 
unmarried gentleman. 

Talbot, Who was Mr. Hoyt ? 

Cornelia. A very respectable minister, 
settled in Wilksbarre, Pennsylvania, whose 
mind became so deeply exercised upon the 
subject of civilizing and christianizing the 
Indians, that at length he conceived the design 
of leaving his people, and engaging in the 
great work in person ; many obstacles were 
to be overcome, great sacrifices were to be 
made, he was surrounded by an affectionate 
people, six beloved children, and a tender, 
delicate wife, whose constitution had been 
seriously impaired. 

He sought the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in these trying circumstances, and with fer- 
vent prayer, surrendered himself and family 
into the hands of the blessed Redeemer, 
whonx he loved more ardently than all other 
good ; his faith was strengthened and his 
heart cheered after proposing the subject to 
Mrs. Hoyt, to find her perfectly willing to 
accompany him, if after mature deliberation 
and much prayer, he should continue to feel it 
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to be duty to offer himself and family to the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Talbot, Were their children willing to go ? 

Cornelia. Yes, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
also, a young gentleman preparing for the 
ministry with Mr. Hoyt. 

Delia, Were Mr. Hoyt's children young ? 

Cornelia. They were of various ages ; 
the eldest son was a member of Princeton 
College — two of the daughters were young 
ladies over seventeen ; they, with their eldest 
brother, had been united with the church 
sometime. 

Talbot. Did they offer themselves to the 
Board ? 

Cornelia. Yes, and were most joyfully 
accepted ; Mr. Hoyt's relation to his people 
was dissolved by an ecclesiastical Council, 
who gave him a most cordial recommendation 
to the Prudential Committee. Much sym- 
pathy and admiration were excited in the 
hearts of active Christians in that part of the 
country, who afforded valuable assistance in 
the necessary preparations for their arduous 
undertaking. Mr. Hoyt with his family em- 
barked at Philadelphia on the 1 7th of Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Buttrick was ordained at Boston, 
and sailed from^that port the 13th. They all 
arrived in safety at Savannah, Georgia, on the 
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27th of November, and were received by the 
Rev. Dr. KoUock and other warm friends to 
missions with the most generous hospitality 
and politeness. 

After resting a few days, they pursued 
their journey loaded with favors, and followed 
by the prayers of their newly acquired friends.- 
They reached the scene of their future labors^ 
the third of January, 1818. 

Mrs. Claiborne. A joyful meeting it must 
have been, though they had never before seens 
each other. 

Cornelia, Mr. Hoyt immediately wrote to 
one of the officers of the Board this account, 
(reading) * With satisfaction inexpressible, with 
joy unspeakable, we are now permitted to 
erect our Ebenezer in this place, and date 
Chickamaugah. We have met with no dis- 
aster; we have not been hindered in our 
journey for a single hour by the sickness of 
one of our numerous family ; we have never 
felt the heart of a stranger ; nor do I know 
that any one of the family has had a gloomy 
hour. We must leave you to judge of our 
feelings,' — ^to find our dear brethren here, all 
well, and join with them and their Cherokee 
congregation in the public worship of God, 
the day after our arrival. .Our hearts are 
united; our spirits are refreshed;- and we 
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trust in God he will cause us to be of one 
heart and mind.' 

Mrs. Claiborne. That man had a warm 
heart, and was deeply interested in his work. 

Cornelia. Yes^ Aunt, he compassionated 
the poor heathen, and proved to the world his 
willingness to spend and be spent for their 
salvation. 

Talbot Did Mr. Chamberlain go Tnth 
him? 

Cornelia. No, be remained at Wilkesbarre 
till December; he then went directly to 
Pittsburg, where he met the Rev. Mr. Swift, 
with .whom he acted as agent for the Board. 
Having been licensed to preach, he visited 
many places m Ohio, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, where handsome donations were made, 
and collections taken up in places where he 
preached — ^these sums were given to aid the 
mission in which he was engaged. 

Mr. Hoyt reached Chickamaugah in Janu- 
ary, and Mr. Chamberlain in March, 1818. A 
short time after his arrival, his marriage with 
Mr. Hoyt's second daughter was solemnized 
on the Sabbath in the presence of the whole 
congregation. 

Talbot. That would have been a novel 
sight here, was it so there ? 

Cornelia. I presume so. 

5 
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Delia. Did they find good travelling from 
Savannah ? 

Cornelia. No, indeed, the roads were 
very bad ; they were often obliged to walk 
through mud and water, and the first night 
they entered the Indian country they were 
obliged to sleep out of doors. 

Andrew. Without shelter ? 

Cornelia. Yes, except what protection 
their blankets, suspended on poles, afforded. 

Andrew. Why did Ihey not sleep at tav- 
erns? 

Cornelia. Taverns are not very plenty, 
and the missionaries consulted economy more 
than comfort: they generally laid in provi- 
sions for their table, whenever a good oppor- 
tunity offered, and prepared with their own 
hands their morning and evening repast at 
their lodging places. 

Delia. How did they contrive matters 
when they slept out ? 

Cornelia. After fixing the blankets on 
poles, the waggon was hauled up to be some 
safeguard from the wind, and a good fire was 
built against a fallen tree ; then the young 
ladies made tea, and prepared such food as 
. they had on hand ; after supper, family devo- 
tions were performed with thankful hearts, 
and they soon laid themselves down to rest. 
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They rose refreshed, took an early breakfast^ 
looked to God for his presence and blessing 
through the day, and with light hearts pursued 
their journey over the most miserable roads in 
a* cold heavy rain, but no one of the whole 
company felt impatient or sad; the night 
overtook them at Etowee, where Mr. Conie- 
lius not long before met the council. 

Mrs, Claiborne, What could keep up their 
spirits ? I could not support myself in such 
circumstances twenty-four hours. 

Cornelia. The great secret, Aunt, was 
their ardent love to the cause of the Redeemer ; 
they felt such anxiety to teach the poor hea- 
then ho\^they might be saved, that nothing 
could abate their zeal, or shake their fortitude. 

Mrs, Claiborne, Feeble as Mrs. Hoyt, 
was, how could she endure such hardships ? 

Cornelia, The voyage and land journey 
were of such service to her, that she was in 
much better health and spirits when she 
peached Chickamaugah, than when she left 
Wilkesbarre. 

Delia. How did all the new missionaries 
employ themselves? 

Cornelia. The seriousness that com- 
menced before Mr. Cornelius's visit, increased 
so much, that many were inquiring after the 
new religion^ and Mr. Buttrick and Mr. Hoyt 
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found enough to do to visit and instruct them. 
They took an early opportunity to visit Mr. 
Reece, the brave warrior, who received the 
rifle, where they met three native ^omen, 
who had come more than twenty miles to be 
taught. One of them appeared deeply aflfected 
at hearing of the love and sufferings of Christ ; 
her views of sin were very obscure, but she 
felt she had done wrong, and sulSered much 
from fear; she said she was so afraid, that 
she often ran into the woods, but it did not 
relieve her, for she was afraid every where. 

Mrs, Claiborne. Do you suppose she had 
never heard, before, any thing about the reli- 
gion of the Bible ? #' 

Cornelia. I think it probable she had, for 
every thing said or done by the missionaries, 
was spread through the nation with astonishing 
rapidity; but she had received no personal 
instruction from them till this visit. In the 
morning, the women took a most affectionate 
leave of the missionaries, promising to come 
to the mission-house to hear further about 
their salvation. Mr. Hpyt and Mr. Buttrick 
made many other visits of nearly equal interest^ 
and were instumental of great good to the 
poor Cherokees, who from time immemorial 
had4ieen pursuing a sorrowful path to the 
grive ; but after Mr. Kingsbury's departure. 
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they badjoinany cares and so much to occupy 
them at^ofl^e^ they were unable to visit but 
little. 

Talbot, When did Mr. Kingsbury go ? 

Cornelia. A few weeks after Mr. Hoyt 
joined the mission, Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Williams were designated by the Board as 
the most suitable persons to go to the Choc- 
taw nation, and commence an establishment 
similar to the one at Chickamaugah ; but 
before he left, Mr. Cornelius returned from 
the South on his way to the North, worn down 
with fatigue and exposure night and day. 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esquire, the Treasurer of 
the Board, made the mission family a visit 
about the same time, and both were present 
when Mr. and Mrs. Williams and Mr. Kings- 
bury took leave ; the week previous was one 
of great excitement among the natives as well 
as the missionaries. Mr. Evarts had greatly 
endeared himself to the family, and, with Mr. 
Cornelius, had won the confidence and affec- 
ticms of the Indians in a remarkable manner. 
There had been evident tokens of a special 
divine influence upon many minds, and when 
Mr. Cornelius and Mr. Kingsbury preached 
their farewell sermons, it was a day when all ^ 
hearta seemed to melt. The next was ap- 
pointed for the long dreaded separation ; the 

5* 
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native children partook largely of the sym- 
pathy and affectionate sorrow of their patrons 
and friends. 

When all were ready to depart, they had a 
season of singing and prayer at the mission- 
house, and many were the tears that flowed 
on this memorable occasion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams were to proceed in a boat, while 
Mr. Kingsbury was to accompany his north- 
em friends over the river some distance to 
transact business ; the missionaries and many 
of their weeping Cherokee neighbors, followed 
them to the river; there they once more 
lifted the voice of prayer and mingled the- 
notes of praise together, in expectation that 
their next meeting would be in that world, 
where parting and grief will be no more known 
forever. During the visit of Mr. Evarts, th© 
name of the station was changed from Chick- 
amaugah to Brainerd. 

Talbot. Why did they name the station 
Brainerd ? 

Cornelia. In memory of the Rev. David 
Brainerd, a most devoted missionary to the 
Stockbridge and Delaware tribes of Indians, 
about ninety years ago. 

Talbot. Why did Mr. Evarts make such 
^a longjoumey— could not Mr. Cornelius give 
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^s good an account of the progress 
mission ? 

Cornelia. At the approach of wini 
EfbUs' health rapidly dechned, and i 
siciaos were urgent he should relax lui 
and try a milder climate ; his lime 
South might be spent prt^tably in th 
city of Genera! Agent, and the interest: 
Board be greatly promoted by a visii 
Indian establishment. 

After the mission family were again 
Mr. Hoyt took charge of the Institutii 
all the pastoral care of the church d' 
upon him. Mr. Buttrick labored as a 
gelist, devoting all the time he coul 
from other duties to the acquistion 
Cherokee language. Mr. Hall contii 
his former situation, and Mr. Chan 
taught the schobi and superintended tl 
out of school. 

Talbot. Cousin, is Brainerd a tc 
only a plantation? 

Cornelia. Brainerd is the name 
station merely. The district in.wbicl 
nerd is situated, still retains its former 
-Cbickamaugah. The mission-house 
miles from the great Tennessee road, tl 
•which leads to it from the great ro 
through a most beautiful open wood, 
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from under-brush, that you might, if you 
pleased, ride upon a full gallop without injury. 

Talbot, Are the trees tall ? 
'Cornelia. Yes, some of the oaks rise 
seventy feet without a limb, and measure fif- 
teen or sixteen feet in circumference. Many 
sycamore trees grow' very large indeed. 

Andrew, What are they ? 

Cornelia. The same tree that we call 
button-ball or button-wood. The ground in 
these woods is ornamented with a great vari- 
ety of wild flowers of the most exquisite form 
and color.* The house was built of hewn 
logs, two stories high, the crevices filled with 
mortar ; it has two rooms on the floor, and a 
wide hall between them, a school-house, din- 
ing hall and kitchen, built of the same mate- 
rials, and several log cabins ; the greatest part 
of the expense of erecting these buildings 
was defrayed by the United States. 

Jerome. Have they no bams ? 

Cornelia. They had none at first, although 
it was cold enough to need them ; the horses 
and cattle roamed the fields and woods, all 
winter, till the missionaries found time, and 
had money provided to' build bams and stables ; 
smce then, they cut hay and house their cattle, 
and find they thrive much better. Among 
other improvements made on the plantation by 
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jfbnner owners, was a fine fishing place, near 
the landing, called a fish-trap, where mul- 
titudes of fine flavored fish may be daily 
caught ; so many as weighed nearly two hun- 
dred pounds have been taken in one morning. 

Talbot. After they built a mill, it seems 
they could live very well, having bread enough, 
and plenty of fish. 

Cornelia, They encountered great difii- 
culties before their mill went into operation, 
but afterwards, it proved of great utility to the 
mission family, and a great convenience to the 
nation. 

Delia, Mr. Evarts must have had a de- 
lightful visit. 

Cornelia, He enjoyed it very much ; the 
missionaries had accomplished more than he 
had anticipated — the school was larger, and 
the family regulations excellent. That evening 
he arrived,^ the scholars were all assembled in 
the great hall and introduced' to him individu- 
ally, and during prayers he thought if the 
contributors to this mission could have wit- 
nessed the order, stillness and propriety of the 
children, they would feel encouraged to give 
more than ever for its support. When they 
rose from prayer, the family wished them a 
'good night' which they reciprocated, then a 
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horn was blown^ and all retired to rest imme- 
diately. 

Delia. Were there many girls in school ? 

Cornelia. In May, 1818, there were six- 
teen ; they all lodged in a nice little log cabin, 
which had a chamber, where they performed 
most of their work out of school — ^there they 
had two wheels upon which they learned to 
spin by turns, while two others carded, and 
the rest attended to sewing and knitting. 

Talbot. Who was their schoolmistress ? 

Cornelia. Mrs. Chamberlain had the en- 
tire charge of the school girls. 

Delia Were they pleasant girls ? 

Cornelia. Yes, they were, and very good 
tempered ; the Cherokees are generally mild 
and gentle in their dispositions. 

Mrs. Claiborne. What females were there 
to preform all the labor such a numerous 
family must have required ? 

Cornelia. The small boys. Aunt, did some 
of the domestic work, such as milking the 
cows, dressing the fish, and many other things 
when out of school, besides tending the gar- 
den. The large scholars followed Mr. Cham- 
berlain to the field at an early hour; Mr. 
Evarts said that * one moniing they planted an 
acre of corn before breakfast, and another, 
six or seven bushels of potatoes, the hills 
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being prepared/ and added/ these are fair 
specimens of their morning labor.^ When 
the breakfast is ready, the horn is sounded, 
and all take their places at two long tables as 
they enter the room. 

Mrs. Claiborne. Who does the honors of 
the table ?, 

Cornelia. Mr. Hoyt's daughters sat at the 
head of each table, and two of the missiona- 
ries at the other end. The girls sat at one 
table with the other members of the mission 
family, visitors and hired men, while all the 
Cherokee boys were seated at the other. 

Andrew. How did they behave at table ? 

Cornelia. Not one of them attempted to 
touch knife, fork, or spoon, or discovered the 
least impatience to begin eating, till after a 
blessing was asked. 

Andrew. Do the Cherokee boys never 
pky ? 

Cornelia. Yes, Andrew, but not as much 
as the boys do who live here ; their play-time 
is before dinner and a little while about dusk. 

Talbot. Did Mr. Kingsbury establish a 
mission among the Choctaws? 

Cornelia. He did. 

Jerome. Do tell us how he succeeded. 

Cornelia. I will tell you another tinie 
about that mission. 
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Delia. Did Mr. Evarts and Mr. Cornelius 

go directlff to the North ? 

Cornelia. No, they went from Brainerd 
to the Cherokee agency, where they were 
received very kindly by Col. Meigs.' 

Andrew. Was the Colonel a missionary ? 

Cornelia. No, my dear, he was an agent 
©f the United States' Government — the vener- 
able patriot; who was taken prisoner at the 
time General Montgomery was slain before 
Quebec ; I dare say some of you have read 
about him in the History of the United States. 

Talbot. I remember him. 

Cornelia. A great Indian counoil was 
holden at the agency, while Mr. Evarts was 
there, which he attended with Mr. Cornelius. 

Talbot. Why did the council meet ? 

Cornelia. I know but little about political 
concerns, cousin Talbot, but the chiefs were 
convened on this occasion to discuss sonse 
subjects connected with a treaty, which had 
been formed in 1804 between our Govern- 
ment and the Cherokee nation, in which 
Government granted particular favors to those 
Cherokees, who Would leave their land and 
remove from the east side of the Mississippi 
river to the west, on the river Arkansas; 
another object of this council was to enrol 
those who intended to remove, and to explain 
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a new treaty which haa been recently made. 
Mr. Evarts iJhproved this opportunity to ad- 
dress the assembled multitude upon the sub- 
ject of a mission and schools being established 
among them after they were settled in the 
Arkansas country. Ta-lon-tee-skee, the head 
phief; had visited the station at Braiqerd, and 
expressed a desire to have missionaries and 
schoolmasters sent immediately to the Cher- 
okees of the Arkansas. 

Talbot. Was a mission sent to the new 
country ? 

Cornslia. Yes. as soon as the Prud^gntial 
ComiTSttttee could mafc* the necessary prepa- 
rations. 

Delia. Please to tell us about it; who 
went? 

Andrew. O here comes Nelly with all her 
tea things ! 

A stop was put to further conversation till 
after tea. 
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Cornelia. .Political newspapers do^^of . 
often contain missionary intelligence. " ' *; » 

Mr. Claibome. I must leave you to your 
missionary entertainment and keep my vfi 
pointment with Charles Hastings. ■» - 

Jerome. How did the mission familyT^el 
aher parting with so many fiiends at onc^ ? 

Cornelia. They had a fresh supply of 
company so soon afterwards, and th^ip-^broe 
was so fully occupied, they bad v)^ry) little 
opportunity to indulge in sadness. ^ *" ■ * 

Jerome. What company, cousin? 

Cornelia. A committee o£ gentfethen ffloin 
the neighboring States had b^ev apj^iirf^sij 
vishors of the school' at Crainerd,?%iid tbfiy. 
made their first visit soon after Mr^Ki4g^ 
bury's departure. ' . ' 

After spending several days iiLtbe^moM. 
minute investigation of the wholV establijdi* 
ment Ihey left it with maqy expressiStiS <rf 
satisfaction, and solid tokens of interest 16 its 
prosperity. • . - _ • 

The new impulse givfen to religious inquiry, 
of Mr. Conie- 
ing CnFimittee, 
by thfe removal- 
ire more visible, 
r black* people. 
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Talbot. Where did these colored persons 
Hye? 

,. Cornelia. They were slaves to the.Cher- 
ohees, and their masters were willmg, with few 
exceptions, to have them receive instnictioo. 

Talbot. Did many of them learn to read ? 

Cornelia. Yes, and one of them laught 
her mistress to read in the Bible in four months, 

Delia. Did the wooian receive no other 
inslniction ? 

Cornelia. ' None, except from her little 
son, who went to the mission school. 

iielia. Were these slaves fond of the 
school ? 

Cornelia. Yes; they became so much 
attached, that they often walked from ten to 
seventeen, miles to enjoy the privileges of the 
Sabbath school. One of this class, about 
twenty five years old, remembered all the cir- 
cumstances of his leaving Africa, and he said 
repeatedly, that he could bless God for per- 
mitting him (o be enslaved, as it led him to a 
country where he heard of the way to be 
saved. 

Mrs. Claiborne. Did he become pious? 

Cornelia. Yes 
fflonary asked one - 

self a wicked perso ,; 

O yes, massa. W 
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He went on to tell in his own way how bad 
every thing used to be there ; no prayer, or 
Sabbath, no thought about God and goo4 
things ; but quarrelling, frolicking and drunk- 
enness. 

Mrs, Claiborne. How would the views 
of most persons be changed, if they knew how 
much the missionaries had accomplished. 

Cornelia. I presume there are thousands 
in New England, who feel as a gentleman 
from North Carolina did before Be visited the 
station. He was on a journey, and from curi- 
osity turned out of his way and spent a day at 
Brainerd. He examined every thing — ^went 
into the school and beard every class read 
and recite ; he was astonished to find what 
rapid progress hadbeen made. At parting, 
he made a very handsome donation to the 
mission, and soon afterwards wrote to a friend, 
" I declare that I never saw a better regulated 
school, or scholars of more promising talents 
and disposition.— They were quick of appre- 
hension, retentive in memory, docile and affec- 
tionate." Previous to this visit, he did not 
believe in the practicability of Indian reform ; 
and thought all efforts to civilize and Chris- 
tianize them little better than useless. The 
testimony of every. . visitor ias been in favor 
of the missionaries and Cherokees. 
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It seeps jhey saw a good deal of - 
corripTny, thotUgh* they atd Ihre^in the woqd^. . 

Cornelia^ Tkey did 'See more company 
than was expegied. TraveUcts ^rougyr the • 
nati^, wht^felt t{i^easMnt€||ist in reHgion,* 
wer^gratified*tOTia¥Q an opportunity to visit 
a missionary statioil*f and maisbpersoos were««» 
induQ^d to cffll froai mere curiosity. Minis- 
ters^nd missfejjaries in the weiftern and south- 
ern States made efforts to visit them, an^were 
in many instances instrumental of much good. .; 

About a year after Mr. Hoyt settled 9$^ • 
Brainerd, the President of the United States, 
^ith Gen. Gaines and lady^^ave them a call. 

Delia Had they no previous notice- of 
this visit ? 

Cornelia. It had been rumored that he 
would pass through the nation that summer; 
but they had not received the least intimation 
of his approach till he' actually stopped at the 
door. 

Delia, What did they do? 

Cornelia* I suppose they felt agitated at 
first, for they had resolved to make prepara- 
tion to receive him in the best manner their 
circumstances would allow. 

Jerome. How long did he stay? 

Cornelia. Part of one day and a night. 

Delia. What did the President do ? 
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. Cameliek^ Why, he ciated the schooL ex* 
aaiined the fvcw^rtiR\) q^Mings, and Wery 
part of the establisttmaiit. * , 

jMb. filqibofs^ie, AVhat did he think of it ? 
. Cornelia, He ifus hifjlj^ gratjged wida the 
appearance aiiid deportni£nt*of the chiMw'en. 
^ He entered i^ the most i^iliar cCte versa- 
tion with the missionaries, arid d^proved^their 
{)lan of teaching the scholars 't^Mabor as^i^H 
as sti^y. At that time, the school had be- 
• come "so numerous that a new cabin was just 
. raised for the accommodation of the female 
scholars. The President said it was not good 
enough, and r€;»Qfi)mehded a good two story 
house with chimneys and windows ; and before 
he left, he prepared a letter to Col. Meigs, 
directing him to furnish money for building 
the girls' school-house ; and when that was 
finished, he thought it best to build a similiar 
one for the boys. This visit endeared the 
President not only to the missionaries, but 
the Indians ; he requested Mr Hoyt to com- 
municate to him unofficially the wants and 
progress of the mission, thus proving his per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the Indians* 
When the President left Brainerd, he made a 
generous donation. 

Jerwne, Why did the President dh-ect 
chimneys and windows to be made ? who ever 
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. Cprrmicis, When the tnissioparies bulk them 
-fff^eUings it &st, th^y^'^ere mere cabins^ with- 
out wiu^l^^ or chinjiieys, and it was sometime 
. ^^"IbefoBi. tKe inijdtn frmilfeS 5ved in comfortable 
*' ^oi^fc,' wkh glass windows, asi brick chim- 
- • ffeys ^ tie houses for tlie accommodation of ttia 
Wiokg-^, were very poor, u^l the President 
' -.■wsitedthem, and directed Mr Kingsbury t9 
' ^ifd such a one as he described. 

JSxome. I wonder they did not return home, 
-^ft^'wfidding' so many disagreeable things to 
encounter. * 

ComeKal Missionaries to the heathen have 
a bighfer object in view than personal gratifi- 
citibn, br temporal comfort. 
' Jerome, What do you suppose induces 
'^ tlfera to go? 

Cofnelia. I have n(S timfe now to tell you 
ill their reasons for ipaktng Such great sacri- 
fll^Sf ^d ^encountering so many hardships ; 
but I will remind yoa of some things revealed 
in the Bible, which wU show the absolute 
Necessity erf somebody's teacbfflg them how 
they can piease God. The Bible represents 
all the inhabitants of the world as divided into 
two great classes, called, regenerate a»d un- 
fegenewite, Ijants and sinners, those who have 
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been ^^ born again*,"* and Uipse wMS^ave not. 
In speafeing'of this^great clTiigp to you, I 
have Called it obtaining a "new heifit;" all ^ 
these terras m^an the s^lne thing. ^ I wish t^ 
have it deeply impres§e4 upon yaCiSniina, 
that no. person at d^arti ever vf^X fo heaven, r»^ 
•who had not in his life time experienteS th^ 
grttU change. If any person has been *< bertt 
again," they low God and "desire hi§ glorj^- 

^ more than all other things ; they have recent- . 
ed of their sins and continue to repent of 
them ; they believe on the Lord Jesus CJfrist, 
love him, and search the Bible to leatn xdiat- 
they shall do to obey and please -him ; tney 
feel great concern for those persons who have 
niever met with this saving change^ and'pray 
<5onstantly that God would -give them Ms Holy 

-. Spirit to work in them this change. Now the 
heathen as well as other sinners must obtain 
new hearts before fliey die, or never see 
^aven. How neceesary is it, therefore, that 
ificy have the Bible put into their hands, and 
some person to te€^h them to read and under- 
stand it ! The hearts of some Christians are- 
so moved by their miseries, and are so filled 
with love to Christ, that they feel willing to 
be deprived of many of the comforts and even 
necessaries of life, for the sake of imparting 
the blessmg^ of the gospel to thoir perishing 
fellow-men. ^ 
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*" J). » • . 

Talbot. TheiP tttey^re not oblipd to ^o ? • 

Cwhielia, Thefe qig no Obligations ex- 
^ oepl wha^they vWuntarily bind opon them- 
selves ^ bift every one 1^t ina]|#s a profession 
^ of religion binds himselrto do all i^his power 
to build upi^and extend the kingdom of Christ 
. in the world. ^ Thelte is not a missionary gn *, 
the earth, Jerome, that is under strongei obli- 
.gations to setve Christ with all h^ possesses 
than 1 am ; -and Jerome, you and all your • 
companions have no excuse for declining his 
service. 

Mrs. Claiborne-. Their sufferings were far 
greater than I imagined. 

Cornelia. I. have not related a hundredth 
part of their trials ; for I supposed you would 
grow weary, if I told over the disappointments 
and embarrassments experienced by the mis- 
sion family, from the difficulty of obtaining 
articles of subsistence when a drought cm* 
freshet prevented the plentiful growth or easy 
transportation of the necessaries of life. 

Mrs. Claiborne. I shall not be weary ; 
tell me as many particulars as you can re- 
member. 

Cornelia^ I will relate one or two little 
incidents, not because they were harder to 
bear than a hundred others ; but they were 
more striking to me. One of the missionaries 
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fl loDg jojuuey % purcKaai 
■Ded R) the creelnaTitUe after 



I com, 
and returned Kt the creetnaTitUe after^Ark. 
yalbet. • How wide ww it ? '^ ■ . " 

Cbmtlia. ^jVboi^^ne hundred feet,; lie 
bad travejipd lorty lUles without tasting any ' 
food, and liad beeu obliged \o swkp his horse 
oven, two rivers ; he had hardly recovered 
froin,an indamma^ry rheumatic. When be 
came to the creek, wet, weak am weary, the 
water bad risen very high, looiened the fas- 
tening of the canoe which had drifted down 
the stream, and there was no boat to be had. 
The danger of swimming. a tired horse over 
in the dark was too great to be attempted. 

Tfae family, apprized of his situation, came 
down to the river hoping to aford him relief. 
Their distress increased when they saw his 
condition ; his clothes were all perfectly wet, 
the weather was cold, the ground full of 
water, and no kind of a blanket except a. 
small one under his saddle. Every expedient 
was attempted in vain, to get hjra across the 
river ; to have him remain through the night 
in such perilous circumstances, without food, 
fire or shelter, was feared would prove fetal. 
In the midst of their distress, an Indian boy 
fastened a fire-brand to an arrow, and shot it 
across the water ; for a moment their joy was 
unutterable. The poor gentleman exerted all 
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bis faculties in v^n toJ^ndle a fir^ f^^Levery 
thing was green and soSced in water. % 

jyelia. What did they do then ?^t ^ 

Comeliar . They buiU a great 6re^n thel». 
side of the creek, which rendered his sitifMion 
more safe and less gloomy. 

Mis, Claiborne, -What sustained Jgm ? 

Cornelia. Nothing, aunt, but the presence 
and promises of God. When he left his 
Christian home, friends, and ordinances, he 
took his life in his hands, resolving to spend 
and be spent in persuading the heathen to ac- 
cept the offers of salvation through Christ ; 
and if he had died that night, I believe he 
would have died a Christian martyr. 

Mrs, Claiborne. Do let us hear the issue, 
quick, for I am faint from apprehension. 

Cornelia. Several gentlemen watched by 
the large fire, frequently calling to him, fearing 
he would be overcome by sleep and never 
awake, being in such, a state of exhaustion — - 
one or two men went down the river several 
miles, procured a boat and returned about 
sunrise, when with grateful hearts they brought 
over their almost famished friend and brother. 

Mri, Claiborne. Cornelia, I do not believe 
that one person in a hundred knows any thing 
about missionary labors, trials and sorrows. 

7 
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Co€§elia. Or mi9||pnary4i!nercies and suc- 
cesses either, aunt.- 

4 MrsJLfHaibome. None^but the ignorant 
tjan be altogether indifferent. • • 

Cornelia. Aunt Claiborne, lam entirely 
of your opinion. I will mention one more 
fact. V 

A son of Mr. Hoyt bad been to Knoxville 
upon important business, and on his way home, 
he turned out of the main road to see a gen- 
tleman about some missionary concerns, and 
was obliged to ride several miles through a 
deep wood before he could gain the great road 
he had left. Just before he left the bye road, 
he was met by a man who accosted him as an 
old friend and offered to shake hands ; then 
suddenly seizing the bridle of the lad's horse, 
with great violence, placed a pistol at his 
breast, ordered him to go back, threatening 
instant death if he refused. Milo was a young 
hero, and positively refused, upon which the 
villain dismounted, drew a large knife or dag- 
ger, and told him to delivier his money or he 
would cut hiis throat. Milo yerked the bridle 
out of the assassin's hands and gave bis horse 
a heavy cut with his whip, which made the 
animal leap forward with such rapidity that he 
escaped the ruffian unhurt. 
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Mrs: Claiborne-. \^hat a Wowlerful escape. 
Had he any money? • *- ^ « 

Cornelia, .Jiesymulft, he l^ga alnJfet five 
hundred dollars. "» • '^' ^f \. ^ . 

Jisrope.* W^as^S yptecr jP whiter man or 
4an InJfian ?• ' \ . . , , >^^ *^ ' ^ »i 

Corijelia. A whfte mtn. luis iwich safer 
trayelltng: in'^e . Gherofc'ee fialion than the 
tieigiy^ripg whit^setxlemj^ts.: /Many of the 
whites i»tb€it regibn &re horribly depraved; 

. TaVmit. I do jnot- believe 1 sTfour3 have 
beeil as, courteous and kiy;>vvB haw Xo get 
away;€tf{ vfe!Lg3**Tie^if I 4iad 1)pea*placed m 
)3uch pexil6os'*circums'l?«ce8. ' ^ ^ 

Cgrnelia. t think, Talbot, the ipterpoiition 
of .God was ^ manifest ifl his astonishing 
jUjQ^nce of mind,, as in *the preservati<Mi of 
his money and Itfe. ' 
- .attnirew: Qousin^ > do tell more of these 
"ffll^tful storiesv . - • 

*CQrn%li0ki How does ij happen, 'aunt, that 
^«)Ult!ri^n always prefer a story^ bordering on 
^ thfl|p«narvellous, to one relating to* incidents in 
/^o^monirfe? ^ 

Jf^ iVfr/.^ Claiborne, t will tell you why, wfren 
. -^y^H have explained why grown people mani- 
fest the/;ame preference. 

> Cornelia,. 1 had mucll rather tell you 
ab(5ut the prdgt^ss of tbe school at Brainerd, 
auot. 
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, Talbot. Tfetv lar£^ did it become ? 
Cornelia^ It incr^sed ttf more ihfln one 

hurti.red. ^ . ' * *• S. 

fillbotr -^Dld thtr fllfesrotiawQp;j*eceive all 
that ^flfied? ^ -'i"^'' v' '^•^ 
i» Csirmlia. U riib ***]5^ Jw^ .^Iways felt 
grieved to 4uIq off afby whcMmade ap^^ation. 

Mrs, IMibofne. ^ Weto^tli^iPiili|jlRi*gen- . 
erally contenlet*? v *•"£-* ^ »" "*^ 

' :CorneUd\ ^oWonly cont^tftfW, .but^ mapy 
of them, were sq" liiucb- stt^ldiied to thfiir teth- 
ers and sehbdl,. ^X ^they "greW . injfifftient ; to 
returtf wb«|n rirey ifent hgnfe^at the«.Vt?ited 
>^cation* ,1 recollect 1l'*^young£irltibout four- 
teenj-wbo \«ent hpme with ner little 6iste|| and 
was detained by a^^long storm ;^ey greT^s- sa 
impatient to return-, that the little :girl'saiSf^hf 
ev&Bvck^y * We will go, to-morrow, if it does rain.* 

Delia. Did they go] . \ / ;; \ ^ / 

Cornelia. XeS) they did, although rt jrainea 
hard, and they wera twenty-five ni^efr distant. 

Delia. Whq^ e^use dy they majce*M^,. 
coming back in Ae p^n ? * " %b . . 

Cornelia. They saic^they were ribt wilfinej* • 
to stay at home, far they heard no pray^ft 
there. ' , ^ ^* 

Mrs. Claiborne. Wfre the parent! wilUng . 
to let them remain long endueh to acquire itl 
education ? ' . ° ° .. ^ • * 
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Cornelia. Some Jvere not ^liut ihose who 
took tliem from school after brought them back. 
The emigralidS to the^^'^^^^sas country occa- 
sioned the ipmoval of ^ large BumBer.^^f 
•children from .the school, thowgh^some parents 
consented to gp,wjthout them, especiallv^if 
the children preferr^ to stpy. One ^ttW ]^r 
was sent for by his par^s., ana* he cried so * 
loud and begged so hard to remain, that wjien 
his father heard • of it, he concluded to go off 
Tvithout him. A little girl expecting to be 
sept for said, " I will cry as hard as 1 can, 
and may be they will leave me too." 

Delia. Was she as successful as the boy ? 

CornelicL Yes. The Indians.. have no 
family government ; their children grow up as 
wild and untamed as the game in the woods. 

Talbot. I should like to hear more about 
the Cherokees of the Arkansas, cousin* 

Cornelia. I will give you some account of 
therii after I have finished my history of the 
mission on the east side of tie Mississippi. , 

Jerome. Were schools established in other 
places beside those for boys and girls, at 
Brainer<l ? 

Cornelia. O yes, several. In November, 
1819, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, with Miss Anna 
Hoyt left Brainerd to establish a school at 
Talotiey, on the Federal road sixty miles 

• 7*- 
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south-tas^of Bi^nerd, Cut they did not get 
fready to? commence the sch5ol till thfi May 
foUoviing. The fhrgl^eek, twenty entered, 
aiai Wt a very short time, tYRx\j^ more were 
added. The fame of th^ schopl spread far* 
an4 wide, and the people ^ftom Fort Arm- 
s|ron§9'^tyi^i]es^utl^^f Brainerd, \yero 
anxious to ol!Kin a similar one. It was thought 
expedient for Mif Chamberlain to visit them,, 
^ho asked tfie first chief whether he wanted a 
school ; Mfe replied, through an interpreter^ 
that his people did not ** merely .t«;ant a school, 
but they wanted one VERY MUCH.'' He 
was told the missionaries had not the means to 
do more than furnish a teacher to ijistruct the 
children, who could live at home. The chief 
expressed much gratitude, and generously of- 
fered a cabin which he owned fpr the use of 
the teacher, and promised, with the aid of his 
people, to build a school-house. 

Andrew. How big was the cabin ? 

Cornelia. Twelve feet square. 

Talbot. What teachers were assigned to 
go? ' 

Cornelia. Milo Hoyt, his wife, and his 
brother Darius. 

Delia. Was it a pleasant place ? 

Cornelia. No, Delia, you nor I would 
think it was pleasant, unless the pleasure of 
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instructing the ignarant made it so. II i/fks in 
the midst of*a thick ,^ark ^ood, onjr one huL 
being in sights 

Jerome-. Where did all their sphoMrs come 
from? ^«« '•. 

Cornelia, The inhabitants 1v^e..scatter§d 
over the widely ^xt^ded forest, fa» tenrovisd 
from any whitiu^settlegient, where a large 
number of distinguished chiefs and wa^rrigrs 
had taken up then: alDode. The teachers had 
llardly arrived, before their cabin was filled^ 
1SL6 overflowing with visitors. ^ 

Jerome. What name was given to the place? 

Cornelia, Chatooga, A Creek man of 

^hat name living very near, it took his name. 

Perhaps no part of the tribe were in more 

gross darkness ; and perhaps there was no 

'Other place where a religious influence would 

I be felt so extensively. 

Andrew. I wish I could find out some way 
to get money, to send schoolmasters and 
books, to such poor ignorant children. 

Cornelia. What has been done, you know 
may be done again. I have been told, there 
is a town in one of the New England States, 
where the ladies raised enough onions to pay 
for building a meeting-house. 

Delia. Ladies I cousin. 

Cornelia. Yes, Delia, ladies whose minds 
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had been cultivated, arid whose nersons were 
^. very^e^iful. * * . • * 

Delia. How could that be J *. 

Corolla. I suppose they were in the habit 
of early rijjlngj' — -that before and after school,, 
they spent sev^eral hours in the gardens, which 
ftad beenii|)re|yared for siting, by their fathers 
andb9)thers. • Do ypu im^^e^,* Delia, yoiing 
laddies would be less beautiful and refined, if 
they rdse early, and took as much exercise as 
•' they could find in a garden ? I mentioned 
this circumstance, to show you there are a 
variety of ways, in which little girls and boys 
can raise as much money for missionary pur- 
poses, as their hearts desire, with the full con- 
sent and approbation of their parents. Tal- 
bot, do you believe there is a gentleman of 
high morals and honorable feeling in the coun- 
try, who would refuse his son or daughter a 
portion of land to cultivate in* their leisure 
hours, for the noble purpose of raising money 
to send the blessings of the gospel to the 
dark-minded heathen of this or any other 
country? 

Talbot, I think my father wotfld allow his 
children as much as they wishe^ V wonder 
I never thought to ask him for. some before. 

Cornelia, I believe thousands of dollars 
might be raised by chfldren for charitable ob- 
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jecfs, \^thout t]immishingT)iie Ji^fficle \){ the^r 
happiness. • :' '' . » 

Jerome, If we raise onioos^ffid pofatpes^*'^ 
we shall not' want a gymnasium. <* . '"^ 

Cornelia, Nof Jeroffien you wbii!^ nqj^ 
for Useful labor tvillpr^j;ve hefdth be]tir4kan ' 
gymnastic exercises. "* * y*" '' •*'^ , \.. 
. -4ndrcuT. Do yo\i'tpoVH^iiy^mor8 ways ^ta * 
get money? * **/ ^ .^- .-^ .■■** 

Comeka.' \es,^^ gi^^^^any/«I h<r¥« 
beard jbf "^ijhe ITttb k]^^ who' (J^nej gjt^ejy 
lambs 'an4 flhififeeps. * *-♦ - ^^ ^ ** ^ * 
. ^ Andrew. ^9f )^^^ gdt (li^s^'godliijgs tnd 

turkey§,.»/ \ .' '••'V'^.S ' .•• ^ 
Jerv^, ^ iJojy <?duid ^ mjjje^fnoney Jfcut of 

mj sheep uuje&jj soIcPJber? •-' , / *" '^; 
Cornelia.'. Her- deec^ is sii^eri^ oiS* >nd 

sBldjBv^f^jrsmiiioei:. I ^*pp0|«4 * ' ^ ", ; 

• 3e^ome, * O yes,, i dbCi)^ 4|^ j^rt;^of7that ; 
^ *6he liUs now two' lafti^-^x-neKt y^t thej^ will 

liave teeces. * "^ 4 **; * ^ 

^ * Cornelia, How fasj to spate bfilf g pound' 
'" oT'.^iigK)l from a««heei^* lof** the^^alfj <tf dqjng 

good. If I lived in the cmi^tc^, I cOiild think 
♦ of twenty plan^ to get money ior^he' heathen. 
^ Every body likes to pick berries, and there 

are many who wish to b«y them. 

Delia, I never once thoiight of such 
' waysjjcousin ; but pow 1 can think of more 
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^jP y oi^^ Ha v;e* named; there is butler, and 
eggs,, and^'fchee«e, the country is full of them. 
W*^ Comelifk' There is ifo want of means of 
dainf^ goo^, jb town gr country, if people 
wi^ed to obey •Ijbsus Cnitet,* and follow the 
.di1ie9tipD of the fiitil^ * 

, JVfr*. t3|ft6<5Wief . yorrielia, you are .daily 
|)QeseQtiBg ^^w ^[l^cts ^d niotives before my 
mifld ; '^ifise^s '^^ng^ I never looked at 
thfem tilf now. Kjf\*,^ 

Cdj;neIi(C^ If y^flfiij^ter^st ^&s not in- 
<>reds^iii p^Bpl^inh to the .time you spend in 
.devising an^.e^icyting pj^s.fcr the advance-. 
ment*ofj\he R^dgemer's kipgdppij .aunt, I 
shalH^e grejtly disanpoihtecir . •* .«'' 

JM^a. CJaiSortie, I isteBd" to make Jthe 
experiment.* 

Cornelia. ' T cejoide^o he^' y^^ ssjjy so; 
■your* mi^uence .is gseliter than ybu im^Ine j 
and if you' should engage with your .whole . 
hedHTtt^^oriofite the salvarionof trie Itfrathen. 
"aunt, eternitylilone woufdijnfold the blessing. ' 
thj^ ipilsdilbie world Ikid received thiough 
your ins/rumeatMity* ' n, 

Mrs. Claibomi^ n^de no reply, but contin- 
ued sittiflg in a thoughtful attitude some tim«, * 
and tlien reminded the children, that it was 
time to retire. 

After the children kft the room, she con- 
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versejl freely on the subjecrt>^personal rel|^ 
gion. Coraelia, with great modesty, besought 
her to maCe no delay in securing that go6d 
part that can never be taken away. After 
4vhich, they separated for the night. * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Agreeably to her promise, Miss Claiborne 
invited some of her most intelligent neighbors 
to drink tea with her, giving Cornelia an op- 
portunity to invite them to form a missionarjr 
association among themselves. ]Vfrs» Summers 
and her daughter were the only persons pres- 
ent, who were prepared to act with enlight- 
ened zeal. Mrs. Summers had long been a 
sincere and active christian, but during tha 

year she had resided at M had rarely 

met with one of a kindred spirit. 

The party had been iapprised of the object 
of the visit, and came, prepared to hear some 
account of the Cherokee Mission. 

Mrs. Claiborne. My dear Cornelia^ we 
shall be happy to hear you relate any facts 
connected with this mission which you think 
may induce us to feel and act with interest, 
and efficiency in the cause of missions. 

Cornelia. I have some letters, written by 
my uncle to my mother, giving a brief history 
of Catharine Brown, one of the first female 
pupils received at Brainerd. I will read one 
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or two of these letters this afternoon ladies, if 
agreeable. 

Ladies. We shall be happy to hear them. 

Cornelia, (reads.) " my dear Sister^ — I 
have set apart this evening to write you the 
history of Catherine Brown, and her distin- 
guished family ; but in doing this, I shall be 
obliged to introduce other subjects connected 
with the mission, so that you must prepare 
for a long if not a tedious letter. 

At the time of Catherine Brown's birth, 
her parents' habitation stood in Wills Valley, 
in the State of Alabama. They were both 
ignorant of the English language, and, of 
course, knew nothing of letters, as, at that 
time, the Cherokee was not a written lan- 
guage. In early cnildhood, Catharine went 
to visit a Cherokee family, who understood 
English, and while there, she acquired so 
much knowledge of it, as to be able to con- 
verse upon common topics, and th«re, also, 
she learned to read in words of one syllable. 
She then returned to her parents, who were 
persons of influence and respectability, and 
continued to live with them after the customs 
of her nation, until Mr. Kingsbury established 
a mission school at Brainerd. The tidings of 
this event soon reached the ears of Catharine, 
who earnestly besought and obtained their 

8 
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permission to become a member of that insti- 
tution. She arrived and was admitted in 
July, 1817. At that time, she was about 
seventeen, very interesting in her person and 
manners. She came richly dressed in the 
habit of her country, and appeared highly to 
value the many ornaments with which her 
neck, arms and hands were decorated. 

Mr. Kingsbury felt much hesitancy about 
receiving her, fearing that she would not 
cheerfully yield to the regulations of the 
school, especially to those rules requiring 
manual labor of every scholar. He made a 
very distinct statement of every .thing that 
would be required, and advised her to deUb- 
erate, before she laid herself under obligation 
to discharge so many difficult duties, it did 
not take her long to decide to enter.the school, 
for her heart was fully set upon acquiring 
knowledge. She engaged in study with so 
much ZQftl, and continued to persevere in it, 
that her improvement was astonishing. At the 
end of sixty days, she could read in the Bi- 
ble; and after ninety days, she could read 
fluently in any book ; and after writing only 
four sheets of paper, she wrote a neat, hand- 
some hand without a copy. Almost as soon as 
the truths of the gospel were presented to her, 
they made a deep impression upon her mind, 
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producing great tenderness of spirit^ and 
anxiety to know what God required of her. 
The missionaries, with great affection and 
fidelity, instructed her daily in the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, which were accom- 
panied by a powerful divine influence, till it 
was hoped she gave herself wholly into the 
hands of her Savior. Her morals had been 
correct, and a peculiar propriety had marked 
all her deportment, from the time she engaged 
in study ; but after this cordial and affection- 
ate surrendering of herself to Christ, she ex- 
i)erienced the most intense longings of soul, 
or the salvation of her benighted yet beloved 
countrymen. The Bible was her constant 
companion in her leisure moments, and often 
were her tears seen to fall upon the sacred 
pages. She loved her brother David most 
tenderly, and often did she retire into the 
woods to pray for his speedy conversion. 

One morning while he was at the Arkansas, 
with a yearing heart she retreated to the 
.woods to find a place to weep over his lost and 
ruined state, and so ardent were her desires 
and supplications for his recovery to God, 
that the day glided away unperceived, and she 
continued her intercessions undisturbed, till 
the going down of the sun. She then returned 
to the house, with assured hope that the desire 
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of lier heart would ere long be granted. Her 
enlarged and compassionate heart embraced 
more than her kindred, according to the flesh. 
With her female school-fellows, she prayed 
and conversed every evening, in the most 
earnest and affecting manner ; and many were 
the hopeful converts in the school, neighbor- 
hood, and nation, through the instrumentality 
of her prayers, labors and example, in health 
and during her sickness and death. She 
united with the mission church in January, 
1818. The same month her father came to the 
resolution to remove to the Arkansas country, 
and with his wife, came to Brainerd for their 
daughter. The thought of leaving those be- 
loved friends, who had so kindly guided her 
wandering footsteps to the fold of Christ, was 
to her, " more bitter than death ;" yet, with a 
meek and dutiful temper, she yielded to their 
decision, after having in vain entreated them 
to suffer her to remain in school, until she had 
acquired sulSicient knowledge to be useful to 
her people. Her father was deaf to her en- 
treaties, and bore her away into the deep 
shades of that forest, where she first opened 
her eyes upon a world in ruins. The mission 
family followed her in their affections, and 
bore her constantly upon their hearts before 
the Hearer and Answerer. of prayer, while 
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Catharine offered unceasing prayer, that her 
parents' hearts might be made willing to allow 
lier to return to the dearest spot to her, that 
the world contained. Her father delayed his 
journey four months, and Catharine cherished 
a secret hope that he might either leave her, 
or decline going himself. Her mind was 
almost constantly occupied with the subject of 
her return, till, suddenly, hasty preparations 
were" begun for a speedy departure. Her 
feelings received a new impulse, and, in the 
evening, she poured out all her heart before 
God in prayer, rose from her knees comforted, 
and returned to the house believing God would 
interpose in her behalf, and permit her to 
return to Brainerd. When she entered the 
room where her parents were sitting alone, 
her father said, " We know you feel very bad 
about leaving the missionaries, and going with 
us to the Arkansas ; we have been talking 
about it ; we pity you ; and have concluded 
that you may go back." Her emotions on 
this, occasion, my dear sister, you can more 
readily conceive, than I describe. During 
her abode with her parents, she wrote many 
affectionate letters to the ladies of the mis- 
sion, a few extracts from which I will copy. 
" I feel grieved when I think of going far from 
all religious people, into a wild, howling wil- 

8* 
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derness, where no star shines to guide my 
wandering feet to the babe of Bethlehem ; 
where no warning ^voice is heard to keep me 
in the straight path to heaven. When I look 
into that dark region, I start back ; but when 
1 think of ray two brothers there, and my 
dear parents, who are soon to go, I feel re- 
luctant to stay behind, and leav^ them to per- 
ish alone." In another letter she says, " O my 
beloved friends, you know not the love I bear 
to that blessed spot, where I have spent so 
many happy hours with you ; but it is past, 
never to return. — Dear friends, I weep ; my 
heart is full ; tears flow from my eyes while I 
write; and why is it so? Do I 'murmur? 
God forbid. Ought I not to praise the Lord 
for what I have received ? and trust him for 
every thing ? Since I left you, I have led a 
very lonesome life. I am amongst a very 
wicked set of people, and never hear prayers, 
nor any godly conversation. O my dear 
friends, pray for me." Great as were the tri- 
als of this poor girl, they were full of mercy 
to her heathen parents, brothers, sisters, and 
neighbors, for the bteresting school at Creek 
Path, grew out of this visit, and the hopeful 
conversion of every member of her family. 
Her father carried her back to Brainerd, and 
defered moving over the Missbsippi, His 
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son David returned home, and expressed a 
wish to join his sister at the mission schooL 
He sought admission in 1819, and not long 
after he entered, his mind became deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of religion, and 
after a season of distressing convictions of 
sin, he gave the most unequivocal evidence of 
a change of heart. Soon after this change 
was efiected, Catharine's father fell sick at 
Creek Path, and despatched a messenger for 
his daughter, who departed in haste with the 
me««senger leaving word for her brother to 
follow her the moment he returned from Knox- 
ville, whither he had gone to assist Mr. But- 
trick in preparing a Cherokee spelling book. 
When he returned, his .heart seemed over- 
flowing with love to Christ, and his sister told 
the missionaries afterwards, that the'first thing 
be did after he entered his father's house, was 
to read the Bible, interpreting it verse by 
verse to his father and the other members of 
the family, exhorting them all with great so- 
lemnity, to think on their sins, to repent of 
them, and to love that great, holy, and good 
God, of whom he had been reading. Hav- 
ing obtained the consent of his parents, he 
maintained family worship during his visit, de- 
claring the truths of the gospel to his connec- 
tions and neighbors, who exhibited many 
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symptoms of religious concern before he re- 
turned to Brainerd. In about six weeks, Mr. 
Brown had so far reQovered, that he declared 
his intention of returning to Brainerd with 
David and Catharine, and make a vigorous 
effort to obtain a teacher for his own village ; 
for, a little time before his illness, he felt in- 
creasing interest in the subject of educatiod, 
and had united with a few influential men in 
hiring a renegade white man to teach a school ; 
he had hardly commenced his labors before 
he stole a drove of hogs, and disappeared. 
This disappointment did not discourage them 
from making another attempt ; they held a 
council, which agreed to ask advice and di- 
rection, as well as assistance, of the mission- 
aries at Brainerd, and commissioned Mr. 
Brown to take charge of the business. When 
Mr. Brown arrived with his children at the 
mission school, and consulted the missionaries, 
they deliberated some time with much solici- 
tude, and finally resolved that the* Rev. Mr. 
Buttrick should take John Arch and proceed 
to Creek Path ; in case he found things 
favorable as had been represented, he was 
directed by his brethren to establish a school 
immediately. 

Mr. Buttrick had devoted much time to 
the acquisition of the native tongue, with a 
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view to itinerate through the nation as an 
evangelist ; and he deeply regretted the ne- 
cessity of leaving what he had long considered 
his appropriate work, for the sake of teaching 
a small local school. After much prayerful 
deliberation, Mr. Buttrick, as well as his 
brethren, thought this was a call of Provi- 
dence, and could not be disregarded. Mr. 
Brown went home to prepare for the recep- 
tion of the teachers, who followed him on the 
eleventh of March, 1820. A few hours after 
leaving Brainerd, they lost their path, and ^ 
after wandering through the woods till night, 
they found themselves near the habitation of 
a chief called by his friends Little-Meat, who 
gave them a very cordial welcome, setting 
before them the best fare his cabin afforded. 
The next day was Saturday, and they travel- 
led ho farther than Mr. Hicks's, the Christian 
chief, where they spent the Sabbath, and 
quite a nunaber assembled to hear Mr. But- 
'trick preach. 

The fourth day they reached the dwelling 
of Pathkiller, the old king ; and after making 
him a visit, they proceeded on their journey, 
and at the end of a week arrived in safety at 
Creek Path; had a pleasant interview with 
the man who had expressed a wish for them 
to come, and a day was appointed for com- 
mencing the buildings. 
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When the day came, men and children 
assembled in as large numbers as could work 
to advantage. They went out, cut the tim- 
ber, and labored with so much zeal and suc- 
cess, that before night a school-house, mea- 
suring twenty two feet by seventeen, was put 
up, and much of the inside work was com- 
pleted. The next day, which was Saturday, 
the same company assembled, to work on the 
roof, door, floor, and chimney, which at eve- 
ning was in such forwardness that a meeting 
on the Sabbath was appointed, and Mr. But- 
trick had the pleasure of preaching to a con- 
siderable audience of black, white and Chero- 
kee people. Within the week, the house was 
finished, and the school opened.. In a fort- 
night, thirty different scholars had entered ; 
and the second Sabbath, they commenced a 
Sabbath school. 

The old king came to visit Mr. Buttrick, 
and give his people a talk upon the impor^ 
tance of education. He advised them to 
commit their children to the care of the mis- 
► sionaries until they had acquired sufficient 
knowledge ; which he said would require four 
years at least. The people seemed to vie 
with each other in their hospitality and atten- 
tions to Mr. Buttrick and his faithful assistant. 
The scholars manifested uncommon aptness, 
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and made such remarkable progress, that, io 
little more than two weeks, fourteen who 
learned their letters after they entered the 
school, read in syllables of two and three 
letters. The number of scholars increased 
rapidly. Among the number were so many 
females, that Mr. Buttrick felt anxious for an 
assistant, who might take charge of them, and 
have John Arch at leisure to pursue his 
studies when not occupied with the boys. 
The people were pleased with the idea of 
having a female teacher, and promised if one 
could be obtained, they would build as good 
a school-house for the accommodation of their 
daughters as they had done for their sons. 

John Arch was despatched to Brainerd 
with this request ; and he arrived in season to 
be present at the communion. He had been 
hopefully pious some time, and a candidate 
for admission to^Tthe" church. He expressed 
a wish to be received with David Brown, the 
other candidate at that time. The missiona- 
ries had long been satisfied of their piety, and 
felt pleased that both might enter the church 
upon the present occasion. 

After reading Mr. Buttrick's letter, and 
hearing John's account of the school and state 
of the people, it was immediately settled that 
Catharine Brown should be mvited to go and 
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assist Mr. Buttrick. She felt a hesitancy 
about accepting the invitation, fearing her 
qualifications were not such as would make 
her useful and acceptable ; but she soon 
yielded to the wishes of those friends in whom 
she reposed unbounded confidence. When 
the tidings reached the ears of her people, 
that she had been prevailed upon to come and 
instruct their daughters, their hearts . were 
filled with enthusiastic joy ; and immediately 
as many as fifty men, besides blacks and boys, 
met together and proceeded to build a house 
of the same dimensions as the one bui]t for 
the boys. How different the scene exhibited 
at Catharine^s departure to engage in instruct- 
ing her dear countrywomen, from that when 
her father compelled her to leave the mission 
school about a year before. Her father came 
to conduct her home, when the school-house 
was finished, with very difierent feelings from 
those he bad formerly cherished. He had 
seen enough of the blessed effects of Chris- 
tianity, to convince him it was of heavenly 
origin ; and he cordially consented to have 
David go to the North to prepare for preach- 
ing the gospel to his people when he should 
have become qualified. Catharine left Brai- 
nerd with her father, fitted out with every 
thing that was thought requisite for her comr 
fort and usefulness. 
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When she arrived at her station, her people 
were overjoyed ; and when she went into the 
school, she found herself surrounded by twenty 
promising girls. Catharine's heart overflowed 
with gratitude, when she discovered that the 
minds of all her family were more or less 
affected by a sense of sin ; and she iiad the 
unspeakable joy of seeing them one after an- 
other, with broken hearts and contrite spirits, 
bowing toi the sceptre of her almighty and 
adorable Redeemer. She continued in the 
school, enjoying the cohfidence of her em- 
ployers and the aflection of her scholars, until 
the Rev. Mr. Potter joined the mission, and 
with Mrs. Potter was designated to the Creek 
Path station. She then thankfully resigned 
her charge to Mrs. Potter, and once more re- 
sumed her studies, attending to the higher 
branches of literature, hoping thereby to in- 
crease her power of doing good among her 
*^ poor people,^* as she often called her coun- 
trymen. After she obtabed decisive evi- 
dence, that her father, mother, and brother 
John had truly turned to Ood, she wrote a 
long letter to her brother David, then at th^ 
«nissicHi school in Cornwall, Coim. ; and after 
recounting many merciful dispensations of 
Providence, and things calculated to interest 
him, she broke out, " Dear brother David, 

9 
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my heart is full while I am writbg; when 
we look back and see what the Lord has done 
for our family in a few years, O let us call 
upon our souls, and -all that is within us, to 

f raise our God for his great blessings to . us. 
sometimes long to see your face once more 
in this world, to converse and pray with you 
before our Savior. I often think of the 
happy hours we spent at Brainerd, when we 
used to take each other's hand and walk and 
sing our favorite hymn, 

♦Come, we that love tlie Lord.**' 

Mr. and Mrs. Potter boarded at Mr. 
Brown's two or three months, after they came 
to Creek Path ; and were gratified to find 
Catharine's more retired walk was quite as 
exemplary as her public life. Sh^ was a 
model for daughters ; so meek and fgentle, 
amiable and affectionate ; always willing to 
set aside her own claims, and yield her own 
will to whatever expense of feeling it might 
subject her. From the time of her arrival at 
Creek Path, she held a little prayer-meeting 
with the female members of her father's fam- 
ily ; but her extreme diffidence prevented her 
communicating this circumstance to Mrs. Pot- 
ter, until her conscience told her it was 
wrong. She then acquainted Mrs. Potter, 
and requested her to join their circle for 
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prayer. She had nothing to fear from Mrs. 
Potter ; for she chsHshed great respect and 
affectioi^fbr all Mr. Prowiv'* family, and cul- 
tivated the most intimate and endeared friend- 
ship for4Catharine, who became an inmate of 
their dwdting as soon as they could make ar- 
rangements for house-keeping. In that pleas- 
ant family; she pursued her education with the 
most assiduous attention, until the illness of 
her l)rether John required her a^ectionate 
care« ^ He gradually sunk into k decline. 
During the whole progress of his disease, this 
deviated sister hiing over his bed of languish- 
ment^ continually encouraging hfs faith in the 
promises of tZJhrist, and was comforted in his 
death ; for he died triumphing in redeeming 
love. 

She remained with her parents several 
months after this bereavement. The Rev. 
Mr. Bascom visited the Cherokee nation, and 
called at Mr. Brown's while his daughter re- 
mained at home. Mr, Bascom, in speaking 
of this visit to a friend,, in a letter, said, " We 
arrived after the family had dined. Catha- 
rine received us, and spread a table for dbr 
refreshment with the unaffected kindness of a 
sister. The gracefulness of lier figure, and 
the sweetness of expression, have often been' 
the subject of remark ; and I was the iribre 
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delighted with her humility, as I greatly feared ^ 
I should discover an unhappy uifluence from 
the misjudged praise which had been lavished 
upon her." - .! 

In a few weeks after her brothef'Sj^e^tb, it « 
was perceived by some of her ever* watchfbl 
friends, that she had a slight cough, whichy 
with much pain, they saw increased as the 
next winter approached. Her fnends were 
anxious she should visit Brainerd, and.cqnsult 
Dr. Butler, who had joined that statiSn <^iter 
she left the school. On this joiihiey, she was 
overtaken by a violent storm, to which she 
must inevitably be exposed. Her cough in- 
creased ; and after 'ttopping at Brainerd and 
receiving every attention, she returned home 
rather enfeebled than benefitted by her jour- 
ney. 

She became deeply impressed witTi the 
subject of death, and conversed much about 
eternity ; and took an early opportunity after 
her return to say to Mrs. Potter, she rather 
thought a consumption had settled upon her. 
Her friend inquired after her feelings in view 
of death. She answered with flowing tears, 
"I am not prepared to die." Mrs. Potter 
said, " You have a hope of happiness ifeyond 
the grave." She replied, "Xes, I have a 
hope resting on the promises of the Savior ; 
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"but I have been unfaithful." Mrs. Potter 
was deeply affected, and they both wept in 
silence some time. At length Catharine said 
in a very sweet tone, " How beautiful this 
hymn !" — and repeated Watts' hjmn begin- 
ning, . 

'* Why should we atart and fear to die *? 
What fim'rous worms, we mortals are ! 
Death is the gate to endless jov> 
And yet we dread to enter tnere." 

From that evening, she never manifested 
any distressing apprehensions of death or its 
consequences, as they concerned herself; but 
at times, when she spoke of her beloved pa- 
rents sinking under the infirmities of age and 
indisposition, her perishing nation, and the 
brightening prospects of usefulness, should 
her life be prolonged and her health restored, 
she clung to life with longinjg desires to re- 
cover. She continued through the winter in 
a feeble state of health ; but the missionaries 
indulged the fond hope, that spring would re- 
store her wasted energies; but these were 
delusire hopes. In May, she had a idolent 
attack of bleeding at the lungs, which reduced 
her so low, that for several days she seemed 
to lie upon the threshold of eternity. At that 
time, the Rev. Mr. Bascom called upon her 
father again ; and afterwards wrote to a friend, 
" I have rarely seen a more lovely object for' 

9* 
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the pencil, than Catharine appeapred upon her 
dying becJ. The natural mildness of her fea- 
tures seemed lighted with a beam of heavenly 
hope ; and her whole aspect was that of a 
mature Christian, waiting with filial patience, 
the welcome summons to, the presence of her 
Lord." Dr. Campbell of Limestone, a warm 
fri^ad to her family and people, was sent for. 
Jie expressed strong fears that she would 
survive but a few days, unless a removal could 
be affected, where she might haye constant 
medical attention. He could not remain long, 
and the distance would preclude very fre- 
quent visits. He kindly offered to receive 
her into the bosom of his own family ; but 
feared it was too late to attempt a removal. 
Her life was considered invaluable ; and the 
possibility of prolonging it seemed sufficient to 
warrant any effort or expense. A litter was 
prepared, and the uncomplaining sufierer laid 
on It. A prayer was offered, while old and 
young bathed in tears clustered around, anx- 
ious to take one parting look of her whom 
they had so long and tenderly loved; She 
alone of all the mournful group was calm. 
The men who bore her were often obliged to 
stop, being surrounded by persons, who, after 
taking her hand and gazing tenderly upon 
her, silently walked away weeping. When 
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they reached the Tennessee .river, which was 
six miles from Creek Path, she was laid in a 
boat and conveyed forty miles to Trianna; 
and from that place on aJitter to Limestone, 
five miles further. There she was received 
by Dr. Campbell and his kind family with 
,the most affectioqate concern ; and under the 
wise management. of this beloved physician, 
her most alarming symptoms abated ; and at 
times, high hopes of her partial recovery were 
entertained, by her anxious friends : but these 
fondly cherished hopes were suddenly blighted 
by the speedy recurrence of symptoms that 
had long stamped the disease as sooner or 
later fatal. 

Mrs. Potter, the friend of her heart, had 
watched her declining state with all a mother's 
tenderness and a sister's love; and feeling 
convinced that her end was near, wrote a let- 
ter to David, then at the Cornwall mission 
school. Before sealing it, she went to the 
bed, saying, " Catharine, what shall I say to 
ypuf brother for you?" After a pause, she 
replied, ^' If you will write, I will dictate a 
short letter," Then raising herself in bed, 
wiping away a tear that was falling from her 
eyes, she with a sweet smile, began to relate 
what God had done for her soul on that sick 
bed. Mrs. Potter wrote to a friend, •' To 
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my partial eye, she was at that moment a 
most interesting spectacle ; and I have often 
wished that her portrait could then have been 
taken. Her CQuntenance was serened with 
the affectionate remembrance of an endeared 
brother ; her cheek was a little flushed with 
the exertion of speaking; her eye beamed 
with spiritual joy, and a heavenly smile ani-' 
mated the whole scene. I shall never forget 
it, nor the words she then whispered in my 
ear." Among the encouraging and tender 
remarks she dictated to her brother, I will 
copy the following :— »-" I have found it good 
for me to be afflicted. The Savior is very 
precious to me. I often enjoy his presence, 
and I long to be where I can enjoy it without 
sin. I have indeed been brought very low, 
and did not expect to live until this time. 
But I have had joy, such as I never expe- 
rienced before. 1 longed to be gone ; I was 
ready to die at any moment. 

" We ought^ to be thankful for what the 
Lord has done for us. If he had not sent us 
the gospel, we should have died without any 
knowledge of the Savior. You must not be 
grieved when you hear of my illness; you 
must remember that this world is not our 
home; that we must all die soon.'' After 
Dr. Campbell relinquished all hope of her 
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unendmeDt, he felt it to be his duty to infornf 
her parents and herself that her death was 
supposed to be near. 

Catharine heard him with seriousness, but 
manifested no uneasiness or alarm. She 
mildly inquired how long it was probable she 
would continue. When the doctor expressed 
his fears to her father, the poor oM man re* 
'malned silent some minutes, and motionless 
as a statue ; then with deep solemnity said, 
^ The Lord has been good to give me such a 
' child, <cmd he has a right to take her when 
be thinks. best. But though it is my duty to 
give her up, it is hard to part with her." 

Catharine remained calm and unmoved till 
the sorrows of death encompassed her ; then 
as she .saw th^ grief of her father and her 
mother and sister, sobbing over her, the tears 
started to her eyes, which she evidently strove 
to suppreife. As the powers of nature gave 
way, and she felt herself dnking into the arms 
of death, she frequently held out her hand to 
her* weeping friends, as though she longed to 
comfort them ; then raising her eyes, beam- 
ing with love and tenderness, towards her 
weeping mother, where they rested for a mo- 
ment, and tfa^^losed in death, on the morn- 
ing of the ^^^th of July, 1823. Her ^e 
was about t^|% three. Her remains were 
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'Conveyed to C^^k Path, where they were 
kftenred on dHiT/tw^iitieth by the side of her 
broths Jofcn, wlio had rested in his lowly bed 
nearly eighteen months. A neat wooden 
monument marks the spot where this lovely 
saint will sleep in the dust, till the morning ©f 
that day when all the sons and daughters of 
the Lord •Almighty will burst the bars of 
death, and rise, triumphing in the love of their* 
exalted Redeemer. — Who, my dear sister, 
that reads the history of this fair flower of the 
forest, will ever say again, that efibrts* to en- 
lighten. Christianize and civilize the Indians, 
are* vain and fruitless ? 

Will not this precious example of the power 
of the gospel, encourage Christians to extend 
a more liberal patronage to the. long neglected 
tribes of the west, who have given abundant 
evidence that nothing is wanting to the Chero- 
kees, at least to rank as high among the most 
favored nation of -Ihe earth, but the blessings 
that follow in the train of our civil, religious 
and literary institutions. I look to you my 
dear sister, with confidence that you will ex- 
ert all your talents and influence, to do good to 
the poor Cherokees, who have convinced even 
their enemies of their capacity and willing- 
ness to make rapid improvement in every 
thing connected with civilized life. 

Yours truly and affectionately. C. t^ 
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Mrs. Summers- had -watched the counter 
nances of her neighbors with deep emotion, 
while they ail listened to the contents of this 
letter, and as she saw the starting tear in the 
eyes of most present, she coufd not help be- 
lieving that some good would follow even such 
a feeble attempt to bring the heathen to re- 
membrance. 

Cornelia, Aunt Claiborne, will you form 
a society this afternoon ? 

Mrs. Claiborne, The ladies will determine 
upon the propriety of aiding the missionary 
Board in efforts that have, and still are pro- 
ducing such happy results as are set forth in 
such an interesting light in the letter we have 
just heard. 

The question was soon settled, and every 
mother and child requested to ^ave their 
names entered upon the constitution which had 
peen previously prepared. Before they sep- 
arated, each promised to induce as many of 
their friends as possible to meet the next 
week at Mrs. Summers', 

This lady went home in elevated spirits, 
and wrote a letter to a friend in similar cir- 
cumstances with, herself, begging her to act 
in fai^upon the promises of Jehovah, and 
go fo^M, assuring her that her own experi- 
ence waflSBited her to believe that if one or two 
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Cbristisins, in the darkest spot in New Eng- 
land, woul(ji take a decided stand for Chrbt 
and the heathen, taking care to have their ac- 
tions correspond with their most fervent and 
importunate cries for the salvation of the world, 
they would see such glorious results, as would 
rouse the slumbers of their Christian friends, 
and fill the hearts of manj with admiration 
andjoj. 
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CHAPTER V. 

After the company had departed, the 
children invited their eousin to walk in the 
garden, and just as they had passed the gate 
Talbot said, " cousin Cornelia, I wish you 
would go and sit in the bower awhile, and l|||f 
us make as many inquiries as we please. -^ 
wanted to ask twenty questions while you 
were reading that letter. 

Cornelia. I will go with pleasure, and an- 
swer 'all youf^u«ltions if I am ^ble, 

Talbot. Who was the Dr. Butler, that 
Catharine went to visit, at Brainevi ? 

Cornelia. The missionary,^ who went to 
Brainerd in the winter of 1821, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter, who were stationed at Creek 
Path ; he had many distant professional calls, 
which attracted the notice of many natives, 
who were led to a knowledge of the mission and 
schools, and the principles and motives of the 
missionaries through his instrumentality. Soon 
after his arrival he was called to visit Mrs. 
Gambold, wife to the missionary of that name ; 
he made all possible haste, but she had taken 

*10 
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her flight to heaven, before he reached her 
dwelling. 

Jerome, Who were these missionaries ? 

Cornelia. They were Moravians, who had 
been laboring at Springplace many years. 

Delia, Did the American Board send 
them there? 

Cornelia. No, my dear; Mr. Steiner, a 
Moravian minister, visited the Cherokee na- 
tion, and offered to establish a school in 1799, 
but was refused admission ; the next year he 
returned, attended another council, and press- 
ed the subject more powerfully, but with no 
better success. However, he had made ac- 
quaintance with two influential chiefs, and 
gained their entire confidence -fr*?hey engaged 
to act independently of the council, and offer- 
ed him a sitaation in their neighborhood. One 
of them presented a piece of cleared land, 
upon which the establishment at Springplace 
was erected, and a school was immediately 
formed, which has never *been suspended. 
The Rev. Mr. Steiner's place in the mission 
was supplied by another minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Byhan in 1801, and in 1805 he suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. John Gambold, who with 
his wife labored with great fidelity and con^d- 
erable success until her death, which occasion- 
ed deep grief among her «|^sionary friends. 
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She left a lai^e ac<|^ayb|jyjifce in the midst 
of whom she dwelt in « siate of independ- 
ence, and retired into the depths of the i3|est; 
laboring with unremitting zeal for sixteen 
years for the benefit of the heathen. 

Delia. How could she go ? 

Cornelia. Her heart was set upon the 
salvation of the Cherokees, and although she 
was a woman of rare endowments^-ttifeslcettied 
lo move in the first circles, of acflpiplished 
manners and most amiable dispasitioii, yet the 
highest ambition of this devoted Christian was 
to be made the guide of perishing sinners to 
the fold of Christ. 

Talbot! Was she happy ? 

Cornelia. Yes, Talbot, her days glided 
away in a continual round of useful occupa- 
tions, Mr. Gambold. managed a small planta- 
tion, and Mrs. Gambold superintended a fine 
kitchen garden, besides her flower garden, 
which she cultivated with uncommon taste, 
having a particular fondness for plants and 
flowers. In early life she had devoted some 
years to the instruction of young ladies, and 
had acquired more knowledge of the natural 
sciences, (of which botany was her favoritej) 
than is usually obtained by her sex, even 
at the present day. 

Talbot. Great changes must have been 
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visible to them after a residence in the nation 
of sixteen years. 

Cornelia. Yes : Mr. Steiner, the minister 
who first entered the tribe as a missionary, 
made a visit at Brainerd about a year before 
Mrs. Gambold's death ; among other tbfhgs 
he related, to illustrate the wonderful progress 
of civilization, he told them that the first wag- 
on ever built or introduced within the limits 
of the tribe, was built by the chief, who gave 
the land on which the station at Springplace 
was built ; that the national council gave him 
a severe reprimand, and forbade him the use 
of it. 

Jerome. Did he obey theto ? 

Cornelia. No, he took no notice of the 

prohibition,-^^ after a while, some of the 

chiefs reasoned with him, saying, " If you 
have a wagon, there must be wagon roads, — 
and if wagon roads, the whites will be in 
amongst us." 

Jerome. How long had Mr. Steiner been 
absent? 

Cornelia. Sixteen years ; when he went 
to Mr. Gambold's, and saw the change produ- 
ced since he first saw the place, he was delight- 
ed and astonished. About that time, the Na-» 
tional Council met, and enacted many new 
laws which had an important bearing upon the 
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interest of the mission. The country was divi- 
ded into eight comities or districts ; they levied 
taxes to build a court-house in each, and ap- 
pointed judges ; parents by law were constrain- 
ed to keep their children at the schools until 
their education was completed, or if they re- 
moved them, to pay the full amount which the 
missionaries had expended for their boards 
tuition, and clothing ; the principal of the mis- 
sion was authorized to select from all the 
schools such boys as were deemed suitable to 
learn the mechanical arts taught at the station, 
after having obtained the consent of each boy's 
])arents. The nation stood pledged to fur- 
bish every such native, who had regularly 
learned ^ trade, with a set of tools, 

Talbot. This must have been a bold push 
in the cause of reformation. 

Cornelia, It was striking at the root of 
many existing evils. 

Andrew. How did the missionaries get 
along at Brainerd ? 

Cornelia. The winter and spring after 
Mrs. GamboM died, the family were greatly 
afflicted by- sickness, before Dr. Worcester 
arrived, and you know he died there. 

Talbot. No, I did not know it, cousin. 

Delia. I never heard of it. 

Cornelia. He did; perhaps you knew 

10* 
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that he was ^.CJorrespoading Secretary of the 
American Bdad of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions several years ; in the latter part o€ 
the year 1820, his health declined so much,, 
that his friends were alarmed, and consulted 
the most eminent physicians, who urged him. 
to repair to a warm climate before winter : he- 
accord ingly sailed for New Orleans, hoping; 
to transact much important business, that 
would greatly accelerate the progress of mis-^ 
sionary operations among the Indians; he^ 
derived very little benefit from the voyage^ 
and when he reached New Orleans, he wast 
in a very feeble state ; there he was met by 
sofne of the brethren, and conducted to one- 
or two stations in the Choctaw tribe, and' 
reached Brainerd on the twenty-fifth of May.. 
He was reduced so low at the time, the mis- 
sionaries carried him in their •arms from the 
carriage to the house. One of them remark- 
ed, " You have got almost through the wilder- 
ness." He replied, " this may be true . in 
more respects than one. God has sustained 
me, as it were by miracle thus far, and grant- 
ed me one great desire of my soul in bringing 
me to Brainerd ; and if it be agreeable to his 
holy purposes, that I should leave my poor 
remains here, his will be done, — I had rather 
leave them here than at any other place." 
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' When the Sabbath came, he expressed a 
wish to. see the church ; the^ jame around 
him, he was raised up in his bed, and -spoke 
a little to them in the most solemn and afiec- 
^ donate manner ; after their departure, he de- 
.'sired to see all the children ; they entered the 
jTOom in procession, and as they passed round 
vhis bed he took the hand of each ; as they 
nstood encifcling his bed, they sung a Chero- 
kee hymn, which meked him into tears ; when 
it was fin'ished, he addressed them with un- 
speakable tenderness, after which ^hey walk- 
«ed away bathed in tears. This scene almost 
overwhelmed him, and he sunk down to the 
jgrave with great rapidity, and on the morning 
of the 7th of June, 1821, with a peaceful 
-smile on his countenance, he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

TalboU O what a good man ! 

Cornelia* Yes^ Talbot, he wa^ a most 
heavenly minded man, who seemed to keep 
his eyes fixed upon heaven, subordinating eve- 
ry tbiiig to the great end of enlarging the 
kingdom of Christ on earth ; in all his plans, 
and efforts, (and his labors were abundant,) 
he seemed to have no other object in view, 
:but to help the heathen and other sinners to 
heaven. It was considered a remarkable cir- 
^cumstance, that such a man should bear his 
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dying "testimony to the glory of the mission- 
ary cause ; surrounded by his brethren,- en- 
gaged in this divine employment, and by a 
church gathered from pagans in a wilderness 
under his own superintendence; the hymns 
of converted Cherokees vibrating on his ear, 
as a prelude to the Song of Moses and the 
Lamb/' O Tailbot, what an honor does the 
ever blessed God confer upon the wisest and 
best of men, when he makes them a '^ link in 
the chain of human agency" in bringing back 
this revolted world to the allegiance of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Delia. O what a melancholy time at 
Brainerd ; so many sickly, and one whom all 
loved and revered, to die. Were not the 
missionaries almost discouraged, when Dr. 
Worcester died ? 

Cornelia. They were very much grieved, 
but not at all discouraged, although most of 
them were feeble and some sick, from -over- 
doing, yet they could cast their care upon 
Him, whose cause they were laboring to pro- 
mote, believing he would take care of his own 
glory. 

Delia. Why did they overwork them- 
selves ? 

Cornelia. It was from necessity ; for at 
one time the laborers were so disproportioned 
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to the work, that one of the females, far from 
jobust, was obliged to do the ironing for one 
hundred and fifty persons, and nfend the 
clothes of fifty boys ; another delicate woman 
with a sickly babe to nurse, taught the girls' 
school, and superintended the washing for the 
whole establishment. 

Delia. How long did they continue to 
labor in this way ? 

Cornelia. Until they were relieved by the 
arrival of new mission$iries, which was not till 
November, 1821, 

Delia. What helpers came at that time?. 

Cornelia. Mr., Mrs. arid Miss Elsworth. 
They came most opportunely, for the family 
were nearly exhausted with fatigue and sor- 
row. Only three days before they arrived, a 
very promising lad of fourteen died, the first 
death of a scholar since the commencement 
of the mission. Another reinforcement arrived 
soon after Mr. Els worth, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean, Mr. Parker and his family, 
Mr. Blunt and Mr. Ellis, two unmarried gen- 
tlemen. 

Jerome. Did they all arrive the same day ? 

Cornelia. No, but within a short time. 

Talbot. Did they all settle at Brainerd ? 

Cornelia. No, Mr. Parker and family 
were assigned to the station at Talony, which 
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took the name of Carmel. Mr. Elsworth 
remained at EUainerd and released Mr. Cham- 
berlin from the labors of the school, who im- 
mediately set out on a preaching tour through 
almost every part of the tribe ; he visited the 
spot where Mr. Cornelius met the council, 
then called Etowee, but iiow High-tower; 
there the people were extremely anxious to 
receive a blacksmith and schoolmaster, which 
were granted soon afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. 
Proctor went and established a school, and 
Mr. Thompson, a Fery good man, who had 
labored as a blacksmith at Brainerd, settled at 
High-tower. The school at this place in- 
creased so fast, that Mr. Proctor needed asist- 
ance, and his sister Elizabeth, at that time 
teaching a school in Georgia, kindly came to 
bis aid. 

Delia, Did she continue long? 

Cornelia, Yes, I believe she is still there, 
she afterwards married the Rev. Mr., But- 
trick, who took charge of that station. 

Talbot, Were any more stations formed ? 

Cornelia, Yes, Mr. Chamberlin estab^ 
lished one at Willstown, and anpther w^. 
commenced at a place called at first Turn^ 
Mountain, but afterward Haweis, in honor cf 
the lamented Dr. Haweis, who for many years 
had been a warm and generous patron of 
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muKsions, and an active member of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society; 

Tfilbot Cousin, do help me understand 
what was done to each station. 

Cornelia. I will afford you all the assist- 
ance I am able. 

Talbot ' Do begin with Thlony. 

Cornelia, Talony was exchanged for a 
prettier name ; that station is now called Car- 
mel. Mr. Hall was very successful in raising 
a flourishing school, in which a seriousness 
became visible in a short time. Many of the 
natives seemed willing to assemble on the 
Sabbath for religious instruction. Mr. Ilall 
was not a minister, but he used to meet with 
the people, read the scriptures, sing, and pray. 
Christmas had been observed in that neigh- 
.borhood as a season of uncommon revelry, 
being generally devoted to frolicking, drook- 
enness, and quarrelling. 

Talbot, If the Indians were ignorant of 
the Christian religion, how did they happ^i 
to observe Christmas ? 

Cornelia, I suppose they followed the 
example of the straggling whites, many of 
whom are. among the vilest of men. It is a 
truth, that Christmas is noticed by multitudes 
of the Indians, who know not that there is 
such a thing as sin, or salvation, or that such 
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a person as Jesus Christ, ever appeared in 
the world ; and the first Christmas after Mr. 
Hall went to Carmel, every man was drunken^ 
and many of them remained so for a week. 
The next year, he did not see a single person 
behave improperly, except one white man. 
Mr Hall appointed a meeting, and afterwards 
more than thirty, who attended it, took sup- 
per with him. 

Delia, Had they all become Christians ? 

Cornelia. No, not one of them, that I 
know of, though a very surprising external 
change had been effected. 

Jerome. Were none of them ever con* 
verted ? 

Cornelia. Yes, Jerome, there were some 
wonderful displays, afterward, of the trans- 
forming power of the gospel. 

When a church was formed, four brothers 
of the name of Sanders, one sister, and a wife 
of one of the brothers, made a profession* 
People fi-om distant parts of the nation flocked 
together to witness the solemn but novel 
scene. It was a melting season, almost every 
face was covered with tears.- In a few months | 

after this memorable day, it was hoped that I 

the aged mother of these brothers and two 
more of her daughters had experienced the 
power of genuine religion. At the time Mr. 
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Hall settled at Carmel, this family •were 
among the most powerful opposers of Indian 
reform, hostile to every good thing, and ex- 
ceedingly perverse and wicked. Now they 
appear to be humble, prayerful, affectionate 
and exemplary Christians, of one heart and 
mind with their dear missionary friends. 

It was pleasant to see the mother, who was 
nearly eighty; meeting with the other converts 
almost every evening to spend an hour or two 
in singing Cherokee hymns, praying, and talk- 
ing of the wonderful love and power of their 
precious Redeemer. After conversion, these 
brothers were bold and decided, exhorting 
and warning their countrymen in the most 
fearless, yet tender manner. The surround- 
ing chiefs looked upon these men with aston- 
ishment, their looks and whole deportment 
were so marvellously changed. 

Talbot, Were they never drawn back to 
their old ways ? 

Cornelia. I never heard it suggested even 
by their most bitter enemies, that they ever 
turned aside to their former pernicious habits. 
Their old^^omrades continued to gamble, drink 
and swear, but in vain were all their attempts 
to seduce them. They sometimes spoke of 
their former horrid sins, but seldom without 
weeping. 

11' 
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Talbot. Misslona^ Station?, I am sure^ 
have been useful ; I wonder pa' thinks they 
have not. 

Cornelia. You little know how much 
light is emitted from a small Christian station 
among the heathen, and how fa^t the mists of 
superstition vanish with the grossest darkness 
before the rising light. 

Talbot. In what way could. the Sanders' 
family make themselves useful to the mission? 

Cornelia. They rendered much assist- 
ance in a variety of ways : one of them ac- 
companied Mr. Hall to High-tower, where he 
had been known a long while. On the Sab- 
bath, he gave a history of his past life, the 
change which had been wrought in his mind 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, and exhort- 
ed all present to embrace the offers of pardon 
and acceptance through the atoning blood of 
Christ. . 

Jerome. What did his old friends think ? 

Cornelia. The disciples of our Lord 
could not have felt greater amazement when 
they heard Paul, for the first time, preach the 
faith he had so long and zealously labored to 
destroy. 

Talbot. How did the station at Willstown 
commence ? 
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Cornelia. The people requested to have 
a missionary and school, agreeing to erect 
buildings, and furnish provisions for the sup- 
port of all the children who should board with 
the missionary. Mr. Chamberlin went with 
his &mily, afi^d opened a school in May, 1823. 
"The people in that vicinity could understand 
English, better than in almost any other part 
of th^ tribe. A Sabbath school was begun 
Hfop blacks, which was well attended, many 
coming a great distance; so many came to 
mteeting on the Sabbath, who were .ignorant 
of En^ish, that Mr. Chamberlin was obliged 
to send for John Arch to come and act as in- 
terpreter. 

Jerome. Who was John Arch ? 
' Cornelia. A Cherokee. I shall tell you 
a long story about' him sometime. ♦Mr. Cham- 
berlin labored very successfully at Willstown 
for a considerable time ; it -was then thought 
he could be more extensively useful by labor- 
ing as an Evangelist, and when Mr. Hoyt's 
health declined so much as to render it ne- 
cessary for him to relax his secular cares and 
labors, which at Brainerd were very heavy, 
he removed his family to Willstown, where he 
labored more like a New England pastor, than 
he had ever done before among the Indians. 
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The rapid improvemeiit of the natives made it 
expedient that one missionary should be at 
leisure to attend to those who wished to inquire 
about the Christian religion ; there he was 
often visited by persons under religious con- 
cern, who came twenty and thirty miles to 
learn " what they should do to be saved.'* 

Talbot. Did any come who had not been 
previously instructed by the missionaries ? 

Cornelia. Yes, it would surprise you t<^ 
know how swiftly news flies through the whoie 
country ; events that transpired in the mission 
families would be known through the nation 
in three days, without any effort on their part, 
and conversations on religious subjects would 
be repeated with great accuracy ; so that the 
leading truths of the Gospel were more extea- 
sively known after a few years, than at first 
thought you would imagine. 

Talbotn What notions of religion had the 
Cherokees before Mr. Kingsbury went among 
them ? 

Cornelia. Their minds appeared almost 
vacant of all religious ideas. They had never 
heard of the Law of God, and seemed igno- 
rant of the nature of sin, and had never heard 
the name of the Savior ; some of them had 
learned the name of God from the degraded 
whites in their vicinity, who never used it ex- 
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cept in the language of profaneness. Many 
of the natives expressed a wish to honor, and 
conform to the religion of the missionaries, and 
one man came nineteen miles, from a very 
obscure place, to inquire when there would be 
a Sabbath, saying his people wished to notice 
the day as well as they could ; he promised 
to keep the reckoning so that henceforth they 
might know when it returned. 

Tallfot. Did the station at Haweis pros- 
per as much as the others ? 

Cornelia, Yes, nearly so. There were 
some things, connected with the establishment 
of that station, that seemed very striking to me. 
Among the* first scholars at Brainerd was a 
young Cherokee of uncommon promise, to 
whom the missionaries gave the name of Jere- 
miah Evarts ; his father took him home for a 
visit a few months after he entered the school, 
and when he brought him back,' he staid all 
night, and was observed to watch every thing 
done or said by the family, narrowly, but ih 
perfect silence. Before he went away he told 
the missionaries he wished to have both his 
sons live with them till their education was 
completed; not wishing them to visit him often- 
er than once a year. He said, he used to 
think he had not long to live and would drink 
and frolic while he could; but he found it 

11* 
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-was DOt tbe i>est way, and had 1)eguQ to 
labor ] be was too old to go to scbool himself 
but he thought when his sons had learned, 
they might teach him. The missionaries im- 
parted to him, as they did to all others who 
came to them, as many ideas of the character 
of God, the nature of sin, and the atonement 
aoaade by Christ, as they were able. 

He made them another visit not long after, 
and they were surprised to find he had ac- 
quired such correct views of his dangerous 
state and entire dependence upon God for 
strength, to overcome temptation and resi^ 
sin. It was evident the Holy Spirit had been 
his teacher. . He had felt distressed for his 
neighbors, anci told them all he knew-and felt ; 
they laughed at him most heartily for suppo- 
sing he could understand any thing about the 
religion of the missionaries, while he remained 
Ignorant of their language ; he told them the 
God of the missionaries could understand him 
in Cherokee, and assured them that he had 
received many answers to prayer already* 
About eight months after this visit, he canie 
again, and was desirous of uniting with the 
church. He told the missionaries their first 
conversation <<sunk down mto his heart," 
and it remained in his thoughts until he gave 
evidence of a saving change of hearty con- 
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stantly praymg that God would send his igno- 
rant people a missionary and school-master. 

Talbot, Was his prayer answered? 

ComeKa. Yes, Talbot; and the station 
at Haweis was the answer to his petitions. 
When he united with the churchy he took the 
name of Samuel J. Mills. After Mr. Els- 
worth's family removed to Haweis, Mills often 
conducted the exercises alone, when Mr. Els- 
worth was destitute of an interpreter ; and it 
was evident that he gave a correct statement 
of divine truth upon these occasions, for it 
always seemed to produce a deep solemnity, 
and sometimes his instructions were instru- 
mental of the conversion of souls. 

Delia. I did not think missionaries could 
do so much. 

Cornelia, It is the truths of God*s word^ 
accompanied by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, that causes conviction and conversion, 
not the missionaries. 

Delia, But without missionaries, how 
would the heathen get at these truths? 

Cornelia. They would not ; for that rea- 
son we must labor and deny ourselves, to get 
inoney to support them. 

Jerome. I once heard a minister preach 
from, this text, " Whosoever shall -call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved" i and 
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cousin George said, that whoever said their 
prayers, called upon the Lord ; and if sc^ I 
say my prayers, therefore I shall be saved. 

Cornelia, Saying prayers, 2ind calling 
upon God in prayer, are two things, cousin 
Jerome. Prayer is the sincere desire of the 
heart for things agreeable to the will of God. 
Your text, Jerome, says "Whoever calls 
upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved." 
Read these verses in my Testament, if you 
please, in connection. 

Jerome. (Reads.) " But how shall they 
call upon him in whom they have not be- 
lieved ? And how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard ? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach except they be sent ?** 
. Cornelia, There, cousin, you see we are 
left just where we started. There is no other 
way left for you and I at present, but to .con- 
trive and work to obtain money to send min- 
isters, bibles, tracts, books, and clothes, to the 
heathen, till they are converted; and when 
they are sanctified, they will help us work to 
send the gospel to those who are as ignorant 
and miserable as they were, when we began 
to send the news of salvation to them. 

Talbot' Did the heathen become pious at 
all these new stations ? 
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Cornelia, At every station there were 
some conversions, and generally more were 
added to these newly formed churches in a 
given time, than in some churches in New 
England in the same period. Within fourteen 
months, forty-four natives, two white women, 
and one colored wcnnan, were added to the 
church 'at Carmel. At Hightower, sixteen 
were added in one y^ar ; among them was. the 
highest chief in the district, who was nearly 
sixty years old, ai^l much seriousness and 
teifnerness of spirit prevailed at all the stations. 

Talbot, Have you told us about all the 
statiopl^n^ schbols that had been formed in 
the Cherokee nation ? 

Cornelia. Yes; all except the one at 
Candy's Creejc in 1825. 

Talbot, Who went to live there ? 

Cornelia. Mr. and Mrs. Vaill, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Holland. 

Talbot, How far was it from Brainerd? 

Cornelia, Twenty-five miles. 

Talbvt. What was done there ? 

Cornelia, I cannot tell you this evening, 
for the stars begin to appear, and we must go 
into the bouse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When the' company raet the next week at 
Mrs. Summers', that lady requested Cornelia 
to read a portion of scripture, and she made 
a short prayer for the divine presence ^Hd 
blessing, and afterwards requested her young 
friend Cornelia to communicate forther intel- 
ligence concerning the Cherokee stations. 

Cornelia. I have brought several (aore of 
my uncle Pelham's letters, and two from the 
little Indian girls addressed to Mr. Green after 
his return from visiting the Indian mission. I 
will read one of my uncle's first. (Reads.) 

"jMy dear Sister ^ — I have just returned 
from visiting several of our missionary schools, 
and feel almost indignant, when I remember 
the slighting remarks I have heard made of 
the personal appearance, character and talents 
of Indians. You may rest assured, they are 
in nothing our inferiors except in learning and 
wealth. Give them our privileges, and they 
will soon rank high among the most refined 
and polished nations. If yoii were to visit 
one school after ^another as I have done, you 
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would be delighted to see so many fine manly 
countenances among the boys, and so much 
beauty and gentility among the girls. Yo\i 
would almost forget where you were, when 
you saw so many blue eyes and such yellow 
hair as you woultl find among the mixed 
bloods. The specimens of industry and good 
taste exhibited in the girls' school, filled me 
with astonishment. Beside handsome pieces 
of ornamental needle-work, I was shown thir- 
teen patchwork bedquilts, that had been made 
in one school; these, and so many shirts, 
pantaloons, vests, and other articles of wear- 
ing apparel, as amounted to eighty, were ac- 
complished in a few months. You did well, 
my sister, to train up your only child in habits 
of industry ; and your last letter confirms me 
in the belief, that if parents would guard their 
children against cherishing such fondness for 
themselves, and their own things, they would 
enjoy ten-fold more comfort with them in after 
life. I rejoiced to hear you say she has a 
large heart; but if her heart is enlarged to- 
day, and she feels her thoughts and affections 
flowing out ip deeds of the most expansive 
benevolence, tell Cornelia from me, that to 
watch all their movements, with a jealous eye, 
for it will contract rapidly, yet imperceptibly, 
if she suffers one selfish feeling to go un- 
checked; uncrusbed. 
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My mind has been greatly exercised of 
late, in reflecting upon the state of the hea- 
then world ; especially that portion of it, 
within the bosom of this extensive country. 
I have looked at the subject connected with 
that vast moral wilderness^ the great Valley, of 
the Mississippi, till I have groaned in spirit, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, where is money to 
come from, that is absolutely necessary to 
pour the waters of salvation over all the tribes 
of the west ? and this long and wide Valley ? 
You will say, — ^the country is able, — there is 
money enough, brother. I know there is 
money enough, but it is not where^ you or I 
can lay our hands upon it. The pleasant ac- 
count you gave me of Cornelia's successful 
attempt to interest so large a number of her 
young friends, to associate with her in a mis- 
sionary society, has led me to inquire with 
intense interest, why mothers exert so much 
influence, and are continually making efibrts 
to 'encourage their daughters in works of be- 
neficence ; while it remains so rare, to meet 
a circle of little boys united together, for the 
sole purpose of doing good to their fellow- 
men ? 

It is not true, that mothers do not exert a 
most powerful influence over their sons ; and 
when I hear them mourn over their indiffe- 
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rence and opposition to vital godliness, and its 
holy, Tself-denying fruits, it se^ms to me as 
plajp as if written with a sun-bsam, * your own 
neglecting to infuse a knowledge of the vices, 
miseries, and doom of "the heathen, and to 
excite their early sympa^Jiy, and benevolent 
co-operation/ in efforts to enlighten and evan- 
gelize the world, is the sole cause of all the 
difference you perceive and lament, in the 
conduct and sentiments of your sons.' Hew 
easy to open channels for the cents and other 
small pieces of money, that always have, and 
always will find thojr way to the hands of an 
active, industrious boy, into some treasure- 
house of God, without robbing him of one 
particle of comfort, one pulsation of joy.— 
O my sister, when the Christian church in 
America will labor as faithfully to bring their 
sons and brothers under the means of grace, 
and infuse into their minds, as qarly and per- 
severingly, the motives and obligations of the 
gospel, as they do their daughters, and sisters, 
Zion will rise and shine \ her stakes will 
strengthen ; and notwithstanding her lengthen- 
mg cords, she will burst forth on her right 
hand and left. I hope you will improve every 
opportunity, to speak upon the subject of es- 
tablishing missionary associations among little 
boys, in schools, academies, and neighbor- 

12 
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hoods— every mother, and sister, can help 
forward this plan. If you feel as I do "on the 
subject, you will not find a little boy too young 
to belong to a mis^onary association, even if he 
be not weaned from his .mother's breast. If 
one half of the labor was bestowed upqji 
young children, to make a pdrmanent im- 
pression upon their lAinds, in favor of univer- 
sal philanthropy and benevolence, that is now 
spent in trying to unlock hearts, that for half 
a century have been encased in steel, in ten 
years the treasury of the Lord would be 
overflowing. 

I trust you will pardon me for expressing 
my feelings with so much frankness^ and I 
need to ask pardon also for delaying so long 
to answer your inquiries about the new Cher- 
okee character. An illiterate Cherokee of 
the name of George Guess, was the inventor 
of it ; he was not able to speak English ; but 
had ascertained that marks could be made the 
symbols of sound ; he conceived the. notion, 
that all the syllables of the Cherokee language, 
might be expressed by certain marks, and if 
it could be done, why could not he do it? 
he resolved to try, — and after long and close 
application, he could remember eighty-four 
syllables, which he represented by various 
characters, some of which he made like our 
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Romah letters, a very little altered ; others he 
invented himself. After making himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with his marks or symbols, 
he commenced writing letters to his unen- 
lightened countrymen, which they could read, 
after a few hours' or days' instruction ; it was 
soon discovered that Indians could talk on 
paper to their friends, five "hundred miles be- 
yond the Mississippi, and the whole nation 
rousied up to enthusiastic admiration. The 
wonderful tidings spread with surprising rapid- 
ity, and enterprising young men travelled from 
the remote parts of the nation, to acquire this 
important art, which seldom detained them 
more than two or three days. Wherever 
they went afterwards, they were followed by 
multitudes, to whom with delight, they com- 
municated their newly acquired knowledge. 
I presume you will feel surprised, when I tell 
you there are only ninety syllables in the 
Cherokee language, although considered a 
very copious one ; and few doubts are Enter- 
tained, that if books were immediately printed 
•in Guess's character, there would be found 
persons in every part of the nation, who would 
be able to read them, after a few hour's in- 
struction. At first, I thought nothing further 
was necessary to be done to make the Indians 
a very wise and understanding people, except 
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printing them books in this new character ; 
but after a little further reflection, I feel satis- 
fied that it will be for the general good, to 
teach the largest proportion English ; they 
will then hold the key of knowledge to untold 
treasures of history, politics, and religion, 
which, without the knowledge of English, 
may be forever hidden from their yiew. For 
the benefit of the adult population, I feel very 
anxious that the Bible, tracts, and a few 
standard works on practical Christianity, should 
be printed in this very popular form ; then 
all those who are unable to acquire a knowl- 
edge of English works generally, may, nev- 
ertheless, be made acquainted with all that is 
needful to salvation. The national council 
have, with becoming liberality, appropriated 
sufficient money to procure a printing press, 
with English and Cherokee types, and laid a 
foundation for a public school, to be called the 
National Academy. The. press has beeif in 
operation some time, under the direction of 
Mr. Elias Boudinot, who was educated at the 
foreign mission school at Cornwall, in Con- 
necticut. He has commenced editing a news- 
paper, entitled " The Phenix," — printed part- 
ly in English, and partly in Cherokee. 
The Cherokees have framed the constitution 
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of an elective government, which has been 
printed at New Echota, or Newtown, the seat 
of government. 

The Rev. Mr Worcester, who has been 
connected with the mission some lime, and 
devoted most of his time and attention to the 
native language, with a view to translate books 
into the native tongue, as well as to preach as 
an evangelist, has caused a thousand copies of 
a hymn book, and of the gospel of Matthew, to 
be printed, and is soon to print tracts, which as 
readers increase, will be greatly needed. The 
hymn books were in such demand, th^t the first 
edition was very soon exhausted. Mr. But- 
trick, and Mr. David Brown, had translated the 
four gospels, before the printing press had been 
sent on to them. There has been no new 
station formed, since I wrote last, excepting 
the small one at Candy's Creek ; a church 
was formed there immediately, under very 
encouraging circumstances,' and six Chero- 
kees united with it. Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
were appointed to that place, which was only 
about twenty-five miles from Brainerd. Here, 
many changes have taken place, within a short 
time. Mrs. Dean's health had been declining 
some time, and the Doctor was apprehensive 
that nothing would restore her, unless it was a 

12* 
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long journey ; after much hesitation, she at 
length consented to leave that precious spot^ 
and they travelled very gently to Massachu- 
setts, her native State, leaving a Mr. and Mrs. 
Femal to supply their place. The journey 
produced no essential benefit to the suffering 
invalid ; and after languishing several months, 
she died in a most happy state of mind. It 
was supposed her sickness was occasioned by 
excessive care and labor, which, in her cir- 
cumstances, seemed unavoidable ; but she 
never appeared to regret the course she pur- 
sued ; for she repeatedly told her friends, that, 
in a similar condition, she should not hesitate 
to engage in the same hardships again. A 
little time before she died, she heard of the 
death of her infant son, whom she left at 
Haweis, with undisturbed calmness; 

She was an excellent woman, of such 
agreeable manners, and amiable disposition, 
as made her highly valued by every person 
who knew he? worth. 

I intended to have mentioned several other 
occurrences; but my paper is full; and I 
must draw to a close, by wishing the presence 
and blessing of God to rest upon you, your 
beloved husband, and daughters. 

Your affectionate brother, in the best of 
bonds, C P . 
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Delia. Cousin Cornelia, do you believ'e 
those school-girls ever made thirteen patch- 
work bedquilts ? 

Cornelia. Yes, Delia; and they quilted 
nine of them ! Do you "think the misses in 
your school, could not have accomplished as 
much ? 

Delia, I suppose we have used our nee- 
dles as much. (This was uttered in a sarcas- 
tic tone.) 

Cornelia, Undoubtedly, and your pens 
too ; but I have seen specimens of the writing 
and composition of little Cherokee girls, that 
would be a credit to little girls of the same 
age, in some of our most genteel and respect- 
able schools. I have one or two with me. 
These Uttle girls' teacher had told her scholars 
that many ladies at the north formed them- 
selves into societieSy to work for the heathen ; 
and one of the girls asked permission to work 
in their play-hours, to earn some money to 
send the blessings of the gospel, and schools, 
to people more destitute than themselves, — 
and here is the very letter, that little girl 
wrote to Mr. Greene. (Opening a letter.) 
Every body reached forward, or rose, anxious 
to see the hand-writing of a little Cherokee 
girl ; and when they did see, with blushing 
faces, many turned away, saying, I cannot 
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write as well ; who would have thought an 
Indian girl could write so neat and handsome. 
Cornelia, (Reads.) 

Brainerdy . 



Respected Sir, — As you were so kind as to 
remember us in particular, in yoiir letter to 
Mr. Elsworth, I thought I ought to .write to 
you, as the other girls were writing to Mr. 
Evarts. 

Our society continues yet. We have not 
forwarded any money to Boston. When the 
society was first established, we used to work 
in the hours that were given us to play, on 
Saturdays. 

Cornelia. As I shall not have time to 
read the whole letter, I will just observe, that 
she relates the change that had been made in 
their regulations, in consequence of some re- 
marks made to her by Miss Ames, her teacher 
when she asked, " If I cannot do something 
to get money myself?" The Cherokee wo- 
men sometimes wish her to do some little work 
for them, such as making and fixing their bon- 
nets, and such things ; she told us that she 
would learn us to do them, and would set a 
price, and we may have the pay for our soci- 
ety ; and she likewise said, if she could get 
materials, she would learn us to make such 
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things as they keep to sell, in societies at the 
north. She thinks, that it may be, that such 
things may be sent to some place, where 
people do noticnow that Indian children can 
learn like white children, and that the Chris- * 
tian people will be so well pleased, that they . 
will purchase them. Then we shall have 
more money to send you. 

We have not worked^io this manner but a^ 
Jittle while, and we have not earned but two 
dollars yet. I think you would like tojsnow 
what the girls do in hours out of schoq}. 
Some of them remain in their own part of the 
house to do the work, which belongs to it, 
and make and mend their own clothes. 
Others, besides attending to 'domestic affiiirs, 
are employing in making and mending the 
boys' clothes, and in doing the common sew- 
ing of the family, — ^it is between foOr and five 
months since the scholsirs returned from their 
homes, — after a vacation. Since that time, 
we have made nearly forty frocks, besides 
other garments. The parents of the children 
bought the greatest part of- them. Some of 
them are calico to wear on Sabbath days ; 
and the others, to wear on other days of, the 
week, are Cherokee qpttofl cloth, which they 
spun and wove themselves. We had some 
calico and American gingham, sent as pres- 
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ents to us by the friends of the missienaries, to 
whom we have written ; these are to wear on 
the Sabbath day. 

From your affectionate Cherokee firend, 

NANCY REECE, 

Mrs. Cledbome. A pretty letter this, surely. 

Cornelia. This is from another little Indian 

^irl, much younger than Nancy Reece. (reads) 

D^r Sir, — I asked Miss Ames if I might 
♦write a few lines to you ; and she said she 
was afraid you could sot read jt, because I 
have not written only a few weeks ; but she 
said I might try. I remember the last time 
you was here. You stood by the fire place 
in the school-room and talked to us. I had 
just come to school. I was reading in my 
Ab^s. I have lately heard that I had a cousin 
got burnt to death ; he was but a child. I 
think death was near us. O how time passes ! 
It is now a year since my grandmother died. 
She was an old woman. She belonged to the 
church. Her soul has gone to God, and her 
body is now mouldering in the grave. They 
buried her near Dr. Worcester's grave. I 
think you would like tp hear if we are good 
children-. We are not allowed to do bad 
things. When we get angry, we have to stand 
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Hi the middle of the floor, before all the schol- 
ars, and say the twenty-ninth verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of Proverbs. When we 
tell lies, we say the twenty-second verse of 
the twelfth chapter of. Proverbs, and the 
eighth verse of the twenty-first chapter of 
the Revelation. When our parents bring us 
sweet potatoes, and bean bread, if any of the 
chilc^en take it from us without leave, they 
have to repeat tbe eighth commadment, and' 
the tenth verse. of the sixth chapter of the 
first of "Corinthians. When* we break the 
Sabbath, we say the fourth commandment. 
I wish to be a good girl, while I live in this 
world ; and when I die, to go and be where 
God is. I am smaller than the other girls 
that wrote. I am not nine years old yet ; I 
am sorry that I cannot write better. 

Your young friend, C-^ M . 

Mrs. - Claiborne, I am pleased with this 
letter ; so simple, and unaffected ; so frank, 
and affectionate. I slK)uld like to as much 
care, and good sense, in the first jattempts at 
letter writing, among my own children. 

Delia. It is. a pretty letter ; bat, cousin, 
why did their parents bring them bean bread, 
and sweet potatoes ? 
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Cornelia. For the same reasba that our 
mothers bring or send us oranges, dates^ and 
nice cakes, when we are away at school. 
These articles of diet, are^s gr#at luxuries, 
I presume^ to the Indian children, as cakes 
-and sweet-meats are to you. 

Mrs. Summers. Who that reads these let- 
ters, can withhold his money or prayers, for 
the multitude of Indian children, yet roaming 
the forest, as ignorant of ^od, as the wild 
deer they pursue in the chase ? I feel certain, 
when people see how little it costs 4o make 
them like Catharine Brown, or like these lit- 
tle girls and some others who have been edu- 
cated by the missionaries, that they will feel 
and act differently. I heartily wish some per- 
son in this village, would offer a field to such 
boys as would cultivate it out of schodi hours ; 
fifty or a hundred dollars might be raised here, 
and nobody feel the poorer, and a great many 
would feel more happy, than if an equal sum 
had been presented to them. 

Talbot. I would rise very early to work, 
if there was a missionary field to work on. 

Jerome. And I would set up late, and 
work early, if I knew what to do. 

Andrew. I should like to help too. 

Mrs. Claiborne. I think Mr, Claiborne 
will furnish the boys with a field. 
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Delia. Mother, I am afraid the boys will 
be too proud to use a hoe and spade. 

Mrs. Claiborne, I should be ashamed of 
ihy boys, if I thought them mean enough to 
yield to pride in that form. 

Mrs. Summers. I am not willing to think 
so ill of any lad endowed with such qualities 
as promise future distinction among his felk>w- 
men, to believe he would not be gratified to 
lay aside his books, and take his. mattock -or 
hoe, and lead the way in such a labor of love ; 
think you his sleep would not be more sweet, 
and his dreams more pleasant, after the fa- 
tigues of the field, with the delightful con- 
sciousness of having attempted to alleviate a 
poor forsaken savage child, from the degrada- 
tion of heathenism, to the endearments of the 
Christian fireside ? 

Mrs. Claiborne. Have you no more let- 
ters to read, Cornelia ? 

Cornelia. Yes, aunt; I have one con- 
taining the death of the Rev. Mr. Hoyt. 

Mrs. Claiborne. I think we shall not have 
time to remain longer than to hear that read. 

Cornelia. (Reads.) 

My dear Sister, — You will think I have 
chosen a melancholy subject with which to 

13 
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commence my letter, when I announce the 
sudden death of the Rev. Mr. Hoyt, whose 
journals and letters have so often warmed the 
hearts, and awakened the sympathies of 
Christians, in every place where they have 
been read ; but this good man rests from his 
labors; the days of his pilgrimage have 
ended. You doubtless remember the interest 
excited in the religbus community, by the 
cheerful, yet affecting offer of himself and 
% family to go to the Cherokee wilderness, and 
guide the benighted natives to the ^^ Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world.'* 
You know how happily and successfuly he 
labored at Brainerd, until he removed with 
his beloved family to a station in Wills Val- 
ley, called Willstown ; there his labors were 
of a more parochial and ministeral character, 
than they had ever been at Brainerd ,^ where 
numerous secular cares and labors devolved 
upon him, in addition to all those, connected 
with his duties as an active missionary. He 
lived long enough at Willstown to see poor 
heathens inquiring the way to heaven, and to 
have the comfort of knowing that he was 
honored of God, as the guide of many wan- 
dering lambs into Christ's fold, and that he 
was revered and loved by the native Chris- 
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tians. For several years, his health had been 
gradually undermining, and during the last 
months, his life seemed fast wearing away ; 
but his mind appeared clear and uncomnuDnly 
spiritual — ^his conversation was much upon 
heaven, and the promises of the gospel were 
very sweet and refreshing. The evening of his 
death, he read tjie twelfth chapter of Luke in 
his family, and prayed most fervently ; then 
retired to rest, in as comfortable health as 
usual. He had not been inr bed long, before 
he suddenly arose, threw up a window, and 
could only articulate " I want breath" ; vain 
were- all efforts to relieve him; beseemed to 
feel that his hour had come ; and with eyes 
raised to heaven, with a look of rapture, said 
" I am going" ; he once more said, with a 
look of triumph, " I am going," and closed 
his eyes in* death, without a struggle or a 
groan. To his dear family and church, his 
death was a severe affliction ; and for a sea- 
son, they were overwhelmed in grief. It had 
been a singular providence, that no grown 
person connected with any station among the 
Cherokees, had been removed by death, until 
the departure of Mr. Hoyt, unless we except 
Mrs. Dean, who left the mission several 
months before her death. 
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Although Mr. Hoyt did Dot live to see all 
accomplished, that his benevolent heart desired 
for the good of the people for whom he aban- 
doned the luxuries and privileges- of cirilized 
life, yet he lived long enough to see that In- 
dian reform was practicable, and that great 
advances had been made in civilization and 
Christianity. He lived to see the Sabbath 
regjjrded to some considerable extent, and 
the ordinances of the gospel highly valued by 
a goodly number'of those whom he found in 
a pagan state. He saw enough of the 
fcuits of a preached gospel, in connection with 
schools, to satisfy his mind, that, if the Chris- 
tian public would persevere in their labors of 
love for their Cherokee brethren, they might 
soon expect to see the wilderness budding and 
blossoming like the rose, and all the solitary 
places made vocal . with the sodgs of Zion. 
You may soon expect to hear from me again ; 
in the mean time, I will request a continued 
remembrance in all your prayers. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Charles Pelham. 

The hour for separation had now arrived, 
and the next meeting of the society was ap- 
pointed at the Hall of the Academy, as there 
were more present than could be pleasantly 
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accommodated in a common parlor. The 
meeting was closed by singing the follo\^ing 
Hymn: 

*' Give us room that we way dwell ; 
Zion's children cry aloud ; 
See their numbers — how they swell ! 
How they gather like a cloud ! 

*' Oh how brigjit the morning seems ! 
Brighter from so dark a night: 
Zion is like one tliat dreams, 
Fill'd with wonder and delight. 

** Lo ! thy sun goes down no more, 
God himself will be thy Jight : 
All that caused thee grief before 
Buried lies in endless night. 

** Zion, upw arise and shine ! 

Lo ! thy light from heaven has come. 
These that emured from far are thine. 
Give thy sons and daughters room." 

13* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Some of the young ladies who attended the 
Academy, were very much pleased when they 
beard the missionary society was to meet ia 
their hall, and many of them volunteered their 
services to decorate it with spruce and other 
evergreens ; the little girls dusted and rubbed 
the tables, and bustled about, very much ele- 
vated with the idea of a society meetings 
Delia Claiborne carried a little- basket full of 
Toses, which she arranged among the ever- 
greens very tastefully ; and when her mother, 
and the other ladies entered the hall, they 
were supprised, and very much pleased, to see 
every thing prepared so neat, and handsome. 
The table was covered with patchwork, beads,, 
velvet, lace, and a variety of other things, suf- 
ficient to furnish employment for a large num- 
ber. Mrs. Summers was chosen to preside 
that afternoon, and she immediately read a 
Psalm, and made a short appropriate prayer. 
She then disposed of the work, supplying one 
class with lace frames to work caps and trim- 
mings, to another, beads and velvet for purses 
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needle-books, and work-bags; she set the lit- 
tle boys to winding cotton, floss, crewels, and 
braid, for their sisters to work lamp-stands, 
and weave watch-chains, &c. ; plain sewing, 
patchwork, and knitting, were put into the 
liands of the youngest, and in a few moments 
call were busily employed, and very quiet. 

The conversation commenced by one of the 
joung ladies inquiring " if the Cherokees were 
idolaters." 

Cornelia, Properly speaking they are not 
idolaters ; yet before the missionaries instruct- 
«ed them they were totally ignorant of the true 
character of Jehovah; They knew nothing 
of Christ, and were universally superstitious, 
consulting witches, conjurers, and other wicked 
persons upon the most trivial occasions. 

Jerome. What kind of beings are conjur- 
ers? 

Cornelia. Indian conjurers are generally 
called medicine men, and rank next to the 
chiefs. They are consulted with great cere- 
mony, by all descriptions of persons, and are 
accounted to be very powerful ; formerly, there 
were annual festivals, in which the conjurers 
bore a very conspicuous part. 

Delia. Please to describe some of their 
festivals. 

Cornelia. They used to have one when 
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the com was in the milk, before they tasted 
it; on these occasions, there was a general 
meeting of all the inhabitants of the district 
or village, and, after all were assembled, the 
conjurer took the kernels from seven ears of 
corn, and after burning them in the fire, with 
many foolish ceremonies, the whole company 
were allowed to feast upon roasted com^ and 
eat it in their cabins, after they went home. 
Before eating the green bean, they go over 
the same ceremony. When the com gets 
hard, they have another frolic called the green 
com dance, which lasts several days. In 
March, they used to have a yearly frolic 
called making newjire, ' 

TalhoU How is this performed ? ' 
Cornelia. They meet, and dance all night. 
In the morning, the fire is produced by drills 
ing a dried grape vine ; it takes the conjurer, 
and sev^n men, to accomplish this work — 
every body puts out every spark of fire in 
his dwelling, and comes to this, and receives 
the new. The physic dance is going out of 
fashion now, but it was once in high repute. 
It is the province of females to manage all the 
ceremonies of this dance, excepting the ser- 
vices of seven men, who bring the water to 
boil the medicine, and to carry it when boiled 
to every person present, to drink of it, which 
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IS never done before a person ascends the top 
of a building called the town house, and sings 
a song ; the house is previously painted with 
white clay ; the dance is continued seven 
days ; and they are obliged to continue it two 
nights out of the seven; after bathing, and 
drinking a small quantity of the physic, they 
all disperse. I suppose I have told you enough 
about conjurers. 

Jerome. O no, cousin ; do tell us all you 
ever heard. 

Cornelia, Why it would take me till raid- 
night ; and when heard, would do you no real 
good. 

Talbot But do tell us more ; perhaps it 
will make us pity their ignorance, and be more 
willing to give nwney to enlighten them. 

Cornelia, If I thought it would have that 
effect, I would tell conjurer and witch stories 
till day-break. I will mention one or two 
more frolics. One is called maJcing rain; 
another, the- eagle tail dance. While the 
conjurer is about making it rain, seven men, 
or seven women, who represent the seven 
clans, into which the Cherokee nation is di- 
vided, fast till the rain begins to fall ; then the 
tongue of a deer is sacrificed. During this 
whole time, the conjurer fasts ; and when he 
speaks, he utters words incomprehensible to 
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all but a few who have been instructed with 
the design of following the same pratices. 

Andrew, I long to hear about the eagle 
tail dance. 

Cornelia. That is designed to inculcate a 
warlike spirit in the young. 

When a large assembly have convened, the 
old warriors rehearse, in the dance, their former 
" deeds of noble daring" ; the dangers and 
deaths they have encountered ; and the vic- 
tories they have won. At day-break, the 
boys partake of some slight refreshment ; they 
go out to meet the young men, who set them- 
selves in battle array against the boys, and 
after pelting each other most heartily with 
mud, they retire. 

Jerome. Are conjurers of no other use ? 

Cornelia, In seasons of sickness, when 
any epidemic prevails, no person feels safe 
until the conjurer has rendered him invulner- 
able to the disease. 

Jerome. How can he do that ? 

Cornelia. He cannot; but the deluded 
heathens think he can. 

Delia. What does he do ? 

Cornelia. He first selects seven men to 
go out and hunt until they have taken seven 
deer, which are to be carried to a particular 
place ; he then orders them to retire to the 
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i?(^oods fasting, and gather a variety of roots 
and herbs> and place them with the deer, in 
the mean time, fasting himself; he puts the 
herUs into a large pot, and keeps them boiling 
till every person desirous of escaping the con- 
tagion assembles, the deer being caught, 
roasted in haste, and eaten by the multitude. 
At night every female, old and young, dances 
round a large fire seven times, to the music of 
a drum made of a keg, or old pan. The old 
conjurer sits all the night over his pot of herbs, 
to prevent their ceasing to boU a moment. 
At day-break, the whole assembly dance with 
great zeal till sunrise ; then each person par- 
takes of the conjurer's dqge, \yashes his body 
m a small quantity of the liquor; then the 
pot is again replenished with fresh herbs, and 
seven men are selected to stay by, and keep 
it boiling seven days longer, refraining from 
food each day till sunset. At the end of 
seven days, the assembly breaks up, every 
family being careful to carry away a portion 
of the liquor. After seven days more, they 
all return, and go over the same ceremonies 
seven days, they then go home fearless of the 
distemper, and rejoicing in the skill and pow- 
er of the conjurer. 

Jerome, Do they always succeed in pre- 
serving iirom disease ? 
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Cornelia, No; but when they fail, it is 
easy to satisfy the deluded multitude ; on one 
occasion, the meazles prevailed, and the con- 
jurers failed to check their progress. 

Jerome, How did they pacify the people ? 

Cornelia. By telling them that the mis- 
sionaries prevented the success of their 
charms. 

Jerome, Are the conjurers paid for their 
labor ? 

Cornelia. Yes ; they receive the skins of 
the deer, aq^ a string of white beads from 
every family whom they render proof against 
the distemper. 

Delia. How dodthey cure the sick ? 

Cornelia. It is feared, they as often kill 
as cure. A woman sent for Dr. Butlar, who 
was very successful in relieving her, and she 
seemed in a fine way to recover ; but one day 
feeling rather more unwell, her friends per- 
suaded her to have an Indian doctor, who di- 
rected her to be put into a place so hot, that 
immediately she was in a profuse perspiration ; 
while in this state, they plunged her into the 
river, which caused her death in a short time. 

Delia. Are witches as troublesome as 
conjurers ? 

Cornelia. They often murder persons, 
whom they suppose to be witches. Mr. Hoyt 
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found in his visits a miserable woman^ and her 
little son, whose whole family had been mur- 
dered for this supposed crime. They were 
in the family of a native Christian, who fed 
and clothed them, at^d attempted to learn them 
to read, and instructisd them in Christian duties. 

Mrs. Claiborne. What are the most prom- 
inent Indian vices at present ? 

Cornelia. I believe intoxication. Sabbath- 
breaking, and evils arising from immodesty, 
are at present the most conspicuous. 

Young ladies, 1 have a letter with me giv- 
ing an account of a very interesting Chero- 
kee youth which I will now read. 

My dear Sister, — ^Agreeably to my prom- 
ise, I will give you and Cornelia an account 
of one of the youth, who was a member of 
the Brainerd school, for several years ; his 
birth-place was surrounded by almost impass- 
able mountams within the limits of the Cher- 
okee nation, His mother died in his infancy. 
He was treated by his father with all the at- 
tention and kindness that could be expected 
from any 'parent, in similar circumstances ; 
his sole employment was hunting, and he could 
not teach little Atsee, (John's Indian name,) 
any thing else. When the little boy was too 
small to follow his father on foot, he carried 
him upon his back when pursuing the chase ; 

14 
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and when he saw distant game, would stop 
and point it out to his son, who at a very early- 
age became remarkably expert in discovering 
a deer at a great distance. Many a time has 
John clung to his father's shoulders while he 
crept along, and shot his game. When he 
grew a little larger, he would^ point out a dis- 
tant deer, and give his father notice, who, to 
gratify the child, would rest his gun upon a 
log, and let John fire. In this way, little 
Atsee killed many a deer, before he was able 
to lift a gun high enough to shoot. His father 
bought him a little gun which he used to carry, 
as he followed him to the hunting camp where 
he often remained all day alone, amusing 
himself with shooting wild turkeys, with his 
Uttle gun. His father usually returned at 
night ; but it sometimes happened that the 
little boy remained alone at the camp, a day 
and a night. 

After he had grown a large boy, and ac- 
quired the art of hunting, his father purchased 
for him a fine rifle, and told him he must then 
take care of himself. It is customary for two 
Indian young men to set out upon a hunting 
expedition together ; for some time John was 
more successful than his companion, and 
allowed to be a superior hunter. Whenever 
he returned home, his companions and friends 
bestowed upon him the highest praise. 
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The last yqar that he lived bf the chase, 
his gun was ^poor, and his companion took 
much more game than himself, which was a 
source of mortification and extreme dejection ; 
he felt ashamed to return ^ome, — the world 
looked to him empty and vain, 'and his life 
was burdensortffe. In this season of melan- 
choly, he resolved he would never hunt 
more. In this unhappy state of mind he 
wandered to Tennessee, where he providen- 
tially met whh one of the missionaries, from 
whom he learned there was a school. He im- 
mediately conceived the design of applying 
for admission, and set off through the woods, 
a hundred miles, and called upon Mr. Hicks, 
the Christian chief, whom I have often men- 
tioned as an exemplary member of Mr. Gam- 
beld's church at Springplace. When he pre- 
sented himself at Brainerd in 1818, he was 
twenty one years old, and his whole appear- 
ance showed how entirely he had been train- 
ed up in the habits of the savage state. The 
missionaries* felt extremely reluctant to re- 
ceive him, but a certain expression of intelli- 
gence, not easily defined, plead strongly in 
his favor, and it was agreed he should enter 
on trial. He had not long listened to the re- 
ligious instructions imparted at Brainerd, be- 
fore his mind was deeply concerned for the 
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salvation of Jiis soul ; his distress became so 
great that he could not sleep ;" he saw there 
was no way to be saved but* through the 
atonement of Christ, but to that way he felt 
a fixed dislike afid opp9sitioQ; he had re- 
ceived enough light, to show him that this re- 
pugnance was,, if possible, more criminal than 
his other sins. His distress and consterna- 
tion increased till, to use his own expression, 
he trembled like one in an ague, expecting 
instant destruction,. The next day he viewed 
the Gospel plan very differently ; salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ appeared not 
only reasonable, and suitable, but desirable 
and inexpressibly delightfld. After that memo- 
rable night, a friend who knew him well, said, 
* he lived like a consistent Christian.' About 
ten months after John entered school, bis 
father visited Brainerd, and urged him to go 
home with him. This was a heavy affliction 
to John, who loved his father dearly, and 
wished to please him in all things. His heart 
so overflowed with* love to his ^avior, and 
desires after extensive usefulness to his dark 
minded countrymen, that he knew not how to 
go, or how to stay, if it should grieve his 
father. The missionaries were happy to find 
the old gentleman willing to protract his visit 
a few days, at the end of which his heart was 
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SO melted by the kind attentions of the mission 
family, and the altered appearance of his son, 
that he cheerfully consented to let him re- 
main. 

A short time after his father went away, 
one of the scholars accused him of doing 
soraethig wrong, I believe it was stealing an 
apple, or a peach, of which he was entirely 
innocent, but he was unable to bring out proof. 
His feelings became extremely embittered, 
and he disappeared for a night and a day; 
it was feared he had left the school ; but the 
next forenoon he returned, being asked why 
he absented himself, he calmly replied, I felt 
angry, and knew it was wicked.- But I could 
not suppress it. I therefore went to the 
Savior, that he might reconcile my heart ; 
it was soon after ascertained that he spent 
that whole night in devotional exercises. Hi& 
progress in learning was greater than could 
have been expected ; he had been able to 
afford assistance in preparing a small Chero- 
kee spelling book, and was about to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the church, when 
the Rev. Mr. Eagleton from Tennessee visit- 
ed Brainerd and had his feelings so much ex- 
cited'for John, that he offered to give him his 
board and tuition at an Academy near his 
dii^elling. John referred him to the mission- 
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aries for an answer. They advised him to 
go, and he accompanied Mr. Eagleton home, 
where he received the kindest treatment from 
him and his lady. But John said the white 
people were so profane he could not live in 
their neighborhood ; his heart sickened at 
hearing the name of God continually blas- 
phemed; he therefore returned to Brainerd 
after an absence of a few weeks. 

In 1820, it was proposed to have him go to 
the north, with several young men of his na- 
tion, to finish their education at the Cornwall 
Mission School y but he could not be persua- 
ded to leave the land of his fathers ; and it 
was settled that he should travel with Mr. 
Buttrick to establish a school at Creekpath : 
there he assisted in the school until Catharine 
Brown went to instruct the girls : after this John 
pursued his studies at Brainerd some time, 
and then went to make his father a visit. 
When he reached the place of his nativity and 
saw all those whom he once loved sunk in hea- 
then degradation^ his heart yearned over their 
eternal prospects, and with fervent prayers 
and many tears, he instructed them in the 
doctrmes of revelation^ warned them of their 
danger, and iii^ every possible way sought to do 
them good. They listened in silent amazement 
when they first heard him, then grew weary 
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and left the house. He then offered to pray 
with them, and while engaged in prayer, one 
after another walked away, until he was left 
alone. He then adopted a more conciliating 
manner, and strove to gain their confidence 
and win their love. 

During his absence he attended a mission- 
ary society in North Carolina, on which oc- 
casion he had an opportunity of commemora- 
ting the death of Christ, with five hundred of 
his professed disciples. The people ^felt so 
much interested in him, that they made him 
a life member of- the missionary society, 
and added a handsome present for his per- 
sonal benefit. He had hardly recovered from 
the fatigue of this journey before Mr. Buttrick 
sent for him to come to Creekpath and assist 
him without delay. John repaired to Creek- 
path and labored with diligence until Mr. 
Potter came to take charge of that station- 
John then returned to Brainerd with Mr. 
Buttrick, who kindly superintended his stud- 
ies till October, when Mr. Potter request- 
ed him to return to Creekpath and aid him. 
Ever anxious to do good, he obeyed this call 
and labored with Mr. Potter about three 
months. Mr. Buttrick then required an inter- 
preter to attend him on a preaching tour, and 
John travelled with him two months. They 
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went from Creekpath directly to Turkey town, 
the residence of the old King, Pathkiller and a 
chief, named Boot, remarkable for his knowl- 
edge of th6 art of pleasing ^ who although 
he could not spell one word of English, was 
so courteous and agreeable, that the mission- 
aries could not but be happy in his society. 
While Mr. Buttrick was there, a council was 
held, and John was useful, not only as an 
interpreter, but in removing prejudices from 
the minds of the great men against edu- 
cation and civilization. . The superior man- 
ners of John, and his general appearance 
pleased the Boot, and greatly interested him 
in favor of schools, and after John made an 
address before the council, the chief called 
upon all present, especially the young men, to 
consider the words of their young brother, and 
charged the women to see that all their chil- 
dren received learning. 

John had a sound judgment and excellent 
sense, and was remarkably well qualified for 
a religious interpreter; for besides a good 
knowledge of English and Cherokee, his in- 
tense longings for the spiritual good of his 
people made his services invaluable. He 
bore a conspicuous part in the formation of 
the stations at Creek Path, Hightower, and 
Willstown; his labors were abundant in all 
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his journey as iBterpreter with Mr. Buttrick 
and Mr. Chamberlin, indeed he cheerfully 
labored beyond his strength^ and doubtless 
laid the foundation of the disease, which ter- 
minated bis life. He used to remark, that 
the light increased as he approached a mis- 
sionary station, and generally receded after 
he left it, till he plunged into total darkness. 

In a year after he visited the home of his 
youth, he went to make a second visit, and 
was delighted to see what a change- had been 
effected. Light and knowledge had so rapid- 
ly increased, that in almost every wigwam or 
cabin he found some inquiring after the good 
way. When he returned to the mission, he 
told his friends that all the eastern parts of 
the notion were ready to receive the Gospel, 
the discovery filled his heart with unutterable 
joy ; he returned to Brainerd through New 
Echota or Newtown, the seat of government. 

The National council had prohibited all 
labor and recreation upon the Sabbath, and 
the people flocked together so neatly dressed 
that John's spirit was refreshed by the sight. 
His countrymen every where received him 
with respectful and affectionate regard. In 
1824, Jeremiah Evarts, Esquire, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, visited the Cherokee and Choctaw 
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Stations, and John Arch was selected f crtravel 
with him through both the tribes. The 
journey was long, and when he returned, 
symptoms of approaching dropsy were dis- 
covered ; but he seemed unwilling to cease 
from his labors until compelled to it by the 
loss of strength. 

His ever active mind would not allow him 
to be idle, and he translated the third chapter 
of John's Gospel into the Cherokee language ; 
this translation he wrote in the syllabic alpha- 
bet of Guess. It was received, copied, and 
read by many Cherokees with wonderful 
avidity, and it was very highly approved and 
valued. After this season of extreme debility, 
he left Willstown with Mr. Chamberlin and 
went to Brainerd, but his strength was un- 
equal to the journey, and a violent bleeding 
from the lungs was the consequence. His 
friends were deprived of the hope they had 
long cherished, that he would recover his ac- 
customed health. * The mutal attachment, 
that subsisted between this interesting young 
man and the mission families was very strong 
and tender ; but to Mr. Buttrick and Mr. 
Chamberlin, he was peculiary dear; every 
thing in their power was attempted to prolong 
his life, and much sympathy, for his sufferings 
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was excited in the hearts of all, who heard of 
his case in the neighboring settlements. 

Dr. Stout of Athens, Tennessee, sent him a 
kind invitation to spend some time under his 
care. John was conveyed to that place, and 
underwent a surgical operation, without de- 
riving the desired relief The moment that 
John was convinced that his case was hope- 
less, the desire of his heart was to return to 
Brainerd* He attempted to-return on horse- 
back, but his feeble body sunk under the 
fatigue, and he was compelled to stop till his 
kind friends came to his assistance, who re- 
moved him to Brainerd with the most tender 
care. He rejoiced to find himself once more 
in that dear family, where he first heard of 
redeeihing love, and learned to lisp the praises 
of Immanuel. 

Mr. Chamberlin visited him soon after his 
return from. Athens, which proved a great 
comfort to him. He said he never knew till 
then, what a comfort to the sick and dying, 
were the kind visits of ministers. He repeat- 
edly assured Mr. Chamberlin, that he was 
willing to trust himself in the hands of his 
Almighty Savior, for time and eternity. The 
last words he uttered, were in answer to a 
friend, who observed that his end was near, — 
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that he would soon enter eternity, — " Well, 
it is good.'' His grave was made near the 
Rev. Dr. Worcester's. 

Who, my dear sister, that becomes ac- 
quainted with such characters as Catharine 
Brown, and John Arch, will not feel anxious 
to afford the meanj of enlightening other na- 
tive minds, and bringing the gospel to bear 
with saving power upon every tribe of uncivil- 
ized men ? I must close this long letter, by 
wishing you success in every labor of love, 
reminding you of the words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, how he said, " It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 

Your affectionate brother, 

C P . 

When ComeUa returned home from the 
meeting at the hall, she found a letter from 
her parents, informing her that important busi- 
ness called her father to a distant part of the 
country, and he expressed a desire to have 
his wife and daughter accompany him. The 
letter closed with directions for Cornelia to 
hold herself in readiness, to depart vrithin two 
days, if they should call for her on their way. 
She read the letter aloud to her aunt and 
cousins, who felt great uneasiness at the pros- 
pect of parting with her so soon ; for she- had 
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won the affections of all her uncle's family, 
and many of their neighbors by her sprightly 
conversation, and gentle unassuming manners. 
Perhaps she was indebted to her father's rep- 
utation for wealth, for some share of the atten- 
tion she received from strangers ; and among 
her immediate family connections, from the 
consideration that she was an only child of 
parents, who were deservedly dear to all their 
relations. Cornelia's parents had bestowed 
unwearied care, and had spared no expense 
to render her useful in time and happy in 
eternity. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

The next morning, Delia obtained her 
mother's permission to remain at home with 
her cousin, as it was the last day she might 
see her, after promising to prepare for recita- 
tion in her own room. The lesson was soon 
ready, and she requested Cornelia to hear it ; 
she cheerfully complied. After Cornelia had 
heard her go through a description of natural 
curiosities in the western States, she said, 
" Delia, there are still more wonderful cav- 
erns, and other scenery, in the Indian country, 
that will one day astonish and delight the trav- 
eller and naturalist." 

Delia. Where are they, cousin ? 

Cornelia, Some of them are on the Look- 
out mountain ; on its summit, are huge piles 
of massy rocks, towering up as high as houses 
of two and three stories, and their appearance 
is very similar ; between them, are passages 
which resemble streets, and lanes ; in these 
rocky habitations, are rooms twelve feet square, 
and six feet high, beautifully arched over head ; 
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the walls are solid rock, tolerably smooth, with 
openings like doors ; and in two corners of 
one of these rooms,* are projections that 
lock almost exactly like chimneys. It was 
ascertamed that a party of Creek Indians, 
once occupied this room, and one of the mis* 
sionaries said, ^ when he visited it, the marks 
of their domestic management were vbible.' 
Quite a party went to explore these elevated 
abodes ; and in this room, they all bowed 
down, in adoring love and wonder, before the 
Creator of these stupendous scenes ; and af- 
terwards examined many more caverns, which 
were generally ornamented with the most 
beautifiil petrifactions, which, with a little help 
of the imagination, were transformed into so- 
fas, tables, chairs, and a variety of ornaments. 

Delia. Where is this mountain situated? 

Cornelia, On the river Tennessee, about 
seven or eight miles from Brainerd. There 
are other ledges of rocks, near the river Coo- 
sa, still more wonderful than the citadel of 
rocks I have just described, which resemble 
extensive fort ffications. These walls rise to 
an immense height, a few rods below the falls 
of the Coosa. Mr. Buttrick, with several 
gentleinen, spent some time in visiting these 
rocky towers, battlements, and caverns. The 
wall is semicircular, and encloses nearly two 
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acres of land ; at the two ends of the semi- 
circle, is a perpendicular precipice of nearly 
two hundred feet ; in its sides, the mouths of 
numerous caves appear. The gentlemen de- 
scended twenty or thirty feet without much 
difficulty or danger ; they then found them- 
selves situated between a lofty rock, on the 
one hand, and a deep and frightful precipice, 
on. the other, with one narrow strip of rock, 
two or three feet wide, on which they trem- 
blingly passed to a. place of comparative safe- 
ty, where they discovered the mouth of a 
cave in the side of the deepest precipice, into 
which they all entered without much difficulty, 
and found a suit c^ capacious rooms, divided 
by slight rocky partitions, with doors high 
enough to pass through, except the last which 
could not be entered without literally crawling 
through a crevice ; but when they entered, 
they found a nice light room, with a large 
door on the opposite side, to which they has- 
tened ; at the very threshhold, was a precipice, 
at least, a hundred feet ! 

Delia, What did they find in the other 
apartments, leading to the last ? 

Cornelia, Some of them were large, and 
by torch-light, appeared indescribably beauti- 
ful ; they were supported by lofty arches, aiwi 
pillars ; and the walls of many of them, were 
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covered with most elegant hangings ; there 
appeared to be alcoves, and recesses, fur- 
nished most superbly. One room was orna- 
mented with the richest curtains; the level 
floor hady here and there, scollops of pure 
fresh water ; and some of the other rooms 
had vases, full of the same precious article. 
The lowly door of the curtained room, was 
guarded by petrifactions resemblmg spears. 

Delia. Were they real .curtains and hang- 
ings ? 

Cornelia, In reality, they were all rock ; 
but by torch-light, they appeared like finely 
tinted hangings ; and the rocks wore the ap- 
pearance of curtains, in the same glaring Hght. 

Delia. I should rather explore such mag- 
nificent scenery, than teach Indian children 
how to read, write and be good, 

Cornelia, Is not your insensibility to an 
hereafter, the reason you would choose to 
gratify your curiosity, rather than confer the 
benefits of piety, and learning, upon the igno- 
rant and vicious ? If you realized the awful 
consequences of dying, without having expe- 
rienced germine conversion, Delia, you would 
feel that you must hasten to make your own 
peace with God, and could not feel indifferent 
one hour longer to the miserable condition of 
the heathen. 
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Delia, I do pity them, cousin, and intend 
to do all I can, to obtain money, to support 
schools, and missionaries. WUl they need 
misslbnary instruction much longer ? 

Cornelia. Their improvement has been 
surprising; but they. will need instruction a 
long time,^ before all their old heathenish cus- 
toms will be abolished. 

Delia. Have all the American Indians the 
same customs ? 

Cornelia, No; the character, manners, 
customs and habits of the difierents tribes, are 
so very dissimilar, that very few general re- 
marks will be applicable to them as a body ; 
yet, I believe those persons of the best judg- 
ment, who are the most acquainted with them, 
allow them to be a most intelligent people, 
and more universally giveii to hospitality, than 
any other nation. They are shrewd observ- 
ers of men and things, and greatly influenced 
by first impressions. It is rare, to find per- 
sons among ourselves, who can discover diflSer- 
ent characters with so much facility, after a 
short acquaintance, and if their confidence is 
once gained, a trifle will not rob you of it. 

Perhaps no people in the world, have a 
higher sense of honor, and justice, than the 
Indian ; and 4here has been abundant proof, 
that no nation is capuble of higher moral and 
intellectual improvement, than the Cherokee. 
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Delia. I wish you would tell me about 
their family customs, and amusements. 

Cornelia. I might spend the day in re- 
lating Indian anecdotes, of hiinters, warriors, 
lovers, chiefs, and characters in the lower 
walks ; but it would be wrong to give you an 
impression, that they belonged particularly to 
the Chorokees. Perhaps another time, I may 
tell you many pleasant and interesting things, 
concerning the Osages, Choctaws, Pawnee 
Loups, and other nations ; but since I came 
here, I have almost wholly confined myself to 
facts connected with the Cherokees only. 

Delia. On the whole, cousin, do you think 
the tribe in a better state, than it was one year 
after Mr. Kingsbury's first visit. 

Comeli: If civilization and Christianity 
are blessings, Delia, their condition is incom- 
parably better than formely. Mr. Kingsbury 
found them in thick darkness, groping their 
sorrowful path to the grave, without one ray 
of cheering light. They lounged in their cab- 
ins, idle and intemperate, depending more for 
then* subsistence upon the chase, than upon 
agriculture ; the women were miserable slaves 
and drudges to their fathers and husbands ; 
clad in rags or skins, they made a most dis- 
gusting and savage appearance. But there 
has been an astonishing change in the exter- 
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nal appearance of both men and women of 
late years. The highest chief in the nation, 
now about forty years old, says when he was 
a little boy his father procured him a full 
dress after the fashion of England and Amer- 
ica, — that he was ridiculed by his companions, 
and called white boy, till he was ashamed to 
be seen in his new dress, and threw it aside. 

Mr. Boudinot, the editor, of the Cherokee 
newspaper is a young man ; and the shame 
and awkwardness he experienced from his 
singular appearance in a civilized suit, is still 
fresh in his memory. At the present time it 
is an uncommon thing to see pei^ons of either 
sex dressed in the ancient habit, and those 
who continue to wear it feel similar sensations 
of shame, that chief and editor did in their 
American dresses. 

Jerome. There has been a great revolu- 
tion in their feelings, and actions too. 

Cornelia. About twenty years ago, chil- 
dren of both sexes went entirely naked a great 
part of the year, but it is a rare thing now-a- 
days, to see a little girl in this state in any 
part of the nation. Cotton is raised in suffi- 
cient quantities to make cloth for family use, 
and the j^um of the wheel, and the noise of 
the loom is heard as you approach the dwel- 
lings of a large number of the respectable 
men. 
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It is 1)0 uncommon thing to see Cherokee 
females in Calico, Gingham, and silk dresses. 
Women are treated with far more kindness, 
and attention by fathers and husbands, than 
formerly, and public sentiment is so much en- 
lightened that it is considered disreputable for 
a man to have two wives,; and if some other 
crimes are now practised greater , secresy is 
observed, so that the people appear to be far 
more moral and I have no doubt but they are 
so in reality. 

Their comparative elevation is every where 
conspicuous /^i their houses, furniture, and 
dress, but particularly in the improvement of 
manners, and the cultivation of their planta- 
tions. Thirty years ago, I am told there was 
scarcely a plough in the nation. 

Jerome. Pray tell me how they prepared 
the earth for planting and sowing? 

Cornelia. With hoes. But they have 
now become so active and industrious, that 
they find a use for three if not four thousand 
ploughs ! 

Delia. Have they become as industrious 
as the generality of people among us ? 

Cornelia. No, they have not; yet most 
families raise enough food from their planta- 
tions tojsecure them from want : indeed sufifer- 
ing for food, is now as rare in the Cherokee 

16 
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as any civilized nation in the world. And as 
to buildings ; in most of the best neighbor-* 
hoods, the cabins and wigwams have disap- 
peared, and handsome woodea and brick hou- 
ses have been erected upon their ruins ; but 
in the article of furniture the mass of the 
people suffer more than in almost any other 
respect, by comparison with their white neigh- 
bors; Yet in this particular they have made 
and are still making constant improvement. 
Since the Cherokees established a national 
government, thbgs have 'moved on with more 
energy, and the. mission prospeig^ exceeding- 
ly till the difficulties arose bet\^een Georgia 
and the Indians. 

Jerome. What difficulties, cousin ? 

Cornelia, I cannot stop to t^ll you much 
about them now. 

Jerome. But you will tell me what kind 
of a government the Cherokees have adopt- 
ed ? 

Cornelia, Their Legislature consists of two 
branches called the National Committee^ and 
National Council, the former numbers isixteen 
and the latter twenty-four members : no meas- 
ure can be taken without the concurrence of 
both houses. The Judges and other cheers 
are vigilant and active, in detecting evasions 
of their laws, and many halrits of vice and 
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profligisicy have beert broken up. Heavy fines 
have been imposed for gambling and profane- 
ness. Men guilty, of the former vice have 
been fined fifty dollars each. 

Delia. Cousin, will you please to be par- 
ticular and give us the dates, of the different 
events as they appeared ? 

Cornelia. Yes, I will as far as I am able. 
In October 1829, Mrs. Fernal died, and 
about a month afterwards the church at Haw- 
eis met with a severe loss in the death of Mrs. 
Butler. The members of all the stations 
sympathized with her husband, and all at 
Haweis, under this painful bereavement. 

She had lived with, and labored for the 
Gherokees almost ten years, and though her 
health was feeble, it was a constant matter of 
surprise to her associates that with so little 
strength, she should accomplish so much. 

Delia. WJiat was her disease ? 

Cornelia. Consumption. About a year 
before her death, her husband was called away 
thirty or forty miles, to attend Mr. David 
Brown, who had been taken with bleeding at 
the lungs. During his absence, Mrs. Butler 
was attacked in the same way, and afterwards 
bier decline was. more rapid. She had very 
distressing spasms in the stomach, and about 
the middle of October, her illness had increas- 
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ed so much that apparently her death was 
near. At one time her pulse died away and 
it seemed that her hreath was gone, hut after 
some time she revived enough to speak, and 
said, " Is it possible that I have come hack again 
to this world, to fill up my cup ? I thought I 
had gone to heaven/' After this scene she 
lingered many days, generally in a tranquil 
frame of mind, conversing upon her own 
death with the most perfect freedom, giving 
directions about her children and even her 
funeral, testifying to the last that she had 
never regretted leaving her friends and doing 
the little she had been enabled to do for the 
Cherokees, whom she loved most ardently. 
She had the most cheering views of Christ in 
her last days, and a deep sense of his love to 
her soul ; and she appeared to feel with 
much gratitude the sympathy and afiection 
manifested for her by her missionary friends 
and associates around her dying bed. The 
supports and consolations of religion she ex- 
perienced were far greater than she had ever 
dared to anticipate in her most healthful days. 
The members of the other stations came to 
spend the few last days of her life with her, 
and joined the weeping multitude that follow- 
ed her remains to the grave. 

Mr. Chamberlin preached a funeral sefinon 
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from the words, " Blessed are the dead which 
die in the I^rd from henceforth." 

Delia, Did David Brbwn recover after 
that attack of bleeding at the lungs ? 

Cornelia, No, from that time he continu- 
ed to languish, but was happy in his Savior 
until the time of his departure which happen- 
ed near the time of the death of Mrs. Fer- 
nal and Mrs. Butler. I have often thought 
it was ^ merciful dispensation that removed 
this young man before the nation was involv- 
ed in those political troubles that have since 
caused so much grief to the pious Cherokees 
and all who truly love their nation. 

Jerome. Cousin, I think you had better 
let us know about these troubles to which you 
so feelingly allude. 

Cornelia, I will send you the Missionary 
Heralds for the yeare 1831, 1832, and the 
two first numbers for this year„ 1833, for it 
was during this period that the missionaries 
were hindered, and the Cherokees disturbed 
and distressed by the arrest of some of the 
missionaries and their subsequent imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary of Georgia. 

Jerome* TSut you have not told us why 
they were arrested. I have never heard of 
ministers of the Gospel being sent to prison in 
this country ; what had they done ? 

16* 
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Cornelia. They refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Georgia^ and obtain a license 
ftom the governor 5f that state to live and la- 
bor with those Cherokees living within the 
chartered limits of that state. 

Delia. Did the public suffer these good 
men to be shut up in prison ? 

Cornelia. Not without an effort to have 
them liberated. Their case was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
by writ of error. This court declared the 
laws of Georgia under which the missionaries 
were arrested to be repugnant to the constitu- 
tion. And the missionaries were ordered by 
this court to be released immediately, but they 
remained in confinement more tb^n a year and 
a half. 

Delia. What were the names of the mis- 
sionaries thus cruelly treated ? 

Cornelia. The Rev. Mr. Worcester of 
New Echota and Doctor Butler of Haweis, 
Much of this distressing time four of the sta- 
tions were almost entirely neglected, and white 
traders brought ardc^nt spirits and sold to as 
many of the Cherokees as they could tempt 
to purchase and drink. You must read over 
the Heralds I shall send you, and you will 
find out a great, deal more thaal shall have 
time to communicate before I return home. 
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Those missionaries who were stationed be- 
yond the limits of Georgia redoubled their 
diligence in preaching, and in preparing tracts 
and a new edition of a Hymn Book. The 
schools already in operation were sustained as 
far as practicable. When Mr. Proctor the 
teacher ^t Carmel was. driven from his school, 
he dbidmed permission to open a school in the 
Amohee district, where there was a large set- 
tlement. The people manifested uncommon 
eagerness for a school, and made great des- 
patch in erecting the necessary buildings, so 
that the first week Mr. Proctor had thirty 
scholars who boarded with their parents. Those 
who could obtain money, bought school books 
for their children at the store in the vicinity, 
and the rest paid Mr. Proctor for them in 
com, chickens and other articles they could 
spare, so that a large school was raised with 
very little expense to the Board. 

Before the missionaries were driven from 
Carmel, Hightower, Haweis and New Echota 
by the Georgia Guard, Temperance Societies, 
and other associations for the promotion of re- 
ligion, morals, learning and benevolence had 
been formed among them, and were in a flour- 
isfaing condition. The members of these and 
other 6hurches in the nation have generally 
walked worthy of their profession, Imd many 
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of them would be considered bright and shin- 
ing lights in any of our churches, but in that 
dark land they shone with peculiar lustre. A 
very good meeting-house was built by the na- 
tion at Haweis in 1831, but a fire broke out 
in some of the neighboring forests and spread 
till it consumed this building, and I piresume 
others beside. 

Delia. How many belong to the Mission 
churches, cousin ? 

Cornelia. About two hundred and thirty, 
exclusive of the mission families. In 1831, 
there were eight churches. 

Jerome. What proportion of the people 
have received an education ? 

Cornelia. I cannot teU, but more than 
three hundred Cherokees have received an ed- 
ucation equal to the correct transaction of the 
business of common life, and as many as three 
hundred more have been taught to read and 
write English; but some of these have gone 
to the Arkansas country. ^ 

At some of the Cherokee school.examina- 
tions, the girls have appeared well in grammar 
and geography, and some of the specimens ti 
needle-work produced on these occasions have 
been very beautiful. A minister after attend- 
ing an examination at Creek-Path, wrote to a 
friend, « I wish that all who feel indifferent or 
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opposed to missions had been present. Their 
ill-founded prejudices must surelyhave van- 
ished in view of such an interesting spectacle:" 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Potter, with Miss 
Sargent and Miss Nash continue to occupy 
that station. The Brainerd station has been 
rebuilt, and a large school is now in opera- 
tion. 

Delia. " Who are the missionaries there at 
present ? 

Cornelia, Mr. Ellsworth is teacher and 
superintendent of secular concerns. Mr. Va- 
il and Mr. Blount are farmers and mechanics, 
Mr. Parker is the miHer : all these have wiveSj 
and Miss Sargent is the scbool-raistress. 

The Rev. Mr. Chamberlin, resides at 
Willstown, Mr. Ellis is the farmer, and here 
Mrs. Hoyt the widow of the Rev. Arel Hoyt 
continues to dwell with her daughter Mrs. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Hqss, a native preacher 
also resides here. The females in Mr. Cham- 
berlin's church have formed a benevolent so- 
ciety, and the blacks in his neighborhood have 
been brought under Christian instruction, and 
have united to form a society auxiliary to 
the Colonization Society. The missionaries 
of late devote much time to preaching in va- 
rious parts of the nation, and they have en- 
deavored to preserve the churches from being 



